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ABSTRACT 


From Panglong to Bangkok: British Colonial Legacy in Bunna, 1947-1963 Jampee, 

Pheeraphong. MA. Minnesota State University, Mankato 2019. 

The purpose of this thesis is to study the effects of the British decolonization 
process on post-colonial Burma and the rise of Ne Win's military dictatorship after the 
1962 coup d'etat. Between 1947, the year of independence, and the establishment of Ne 
Win’s Burma Socialist Programme Party, the United Kingdom continued to 
diplomatically and aggressively monitor the new republic. Beginning with British official 
colonial absence from the Panglong Conference in 1947, which thus gave the right for 
self-detennination to the popular Burmese leader, Aung San, the British implemented a 
hasty decolonization process in the post-war period. Additionally, by offering military 
and economic assistance to the Union of Burma, the United Kingdom continued to 
influence the post-colonial nation. Britain's influential foreign policies, including military 
and financial assistant, continued through the 1950s when Kuomintang (KMT) forces 
arrives in the Shan States. By using a combination of diplomatic records, private journals, 
and newspapers, this thesis analyzes the effects of the British hasty decolonization 
process from the post-war period and the way it continued to influence the Union of 
Burma in the post-colonial period until the rise of Ne Win's military dictatorship. It 
begins by its analysis of the decolonization process with the Panglong Conference in 
1947 and continues by analyzing the British reaction, or lack thereof, during the KMT 
informal invasion and occupation of the Shan States. It concludes by examining Ne Win's 



coup d’etat in 1962, the establishment of the military dictatorship in 1963, and Britain’s 
failure to leave a legacy of majority-ruled states in the region whose minorities claimed 


adequate rights within those states. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On July 12, 2018, Myanmar’s government and representatives of ethnic minority 
leaders gathered for a conference at Panglong, Southern Shan State. The purpose of this 
twenty-first-century Panglong Conference mirrored the purpose of a parallel conference 
held at Panglong seventy-one years earlier. Myanmar’s de facto leader, Aung San Suu 
Kyi, and the nation’s military leader, Min Aung Hlaing, were attempting to open a 
dialogue with minority leaders, including leaders of the ethnic Shan separatist movement. 
Since Myanmar became a democratic government once again in 2015, Suu Kyi, the 
daughter of Aung San, the native Burmese leader during the decolonization period, has 
been calling for Shan and other frontier secessionist movements to discuss the possibility 
of a cease-fire. After General Ne Win’s coup d’etat overthrew the Republic on March 2, 
1962, the nation fell under a military government dictatorship that lasted until this recent 
restoration of democratic government. Despite the return to democracy, though, and 
hence the return of power to the people, the Shan militant separatist movement continues 
to fight for their independence. 

Suu Kyi’s attempt to open a dialogue with the Shan separatist movement leaders 
took place some 71 years after the initial Panglong Conference and the subsequent 
agreement that her father, Aung San, negotiated with the minority frontier leaders. 
According to the Panglong Agreement, in order for colonial Burma to become 
independent from Great Britain more quickly, an agreement was reached between Aung 
San and the minority leaders. The agreement stated that the Shan frontier region would 
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become part of the new Union of Burma until 1958, ten years after independency when 
the Shan people would vote on whether to remain with the Union of Burma or to leave 
the Republic. During the first day of her Panglong conference, Suu Kyi stated that “the 
door for peace always remains open to those armed groups who have not yet joined the 
government’s Nationwide Ceasefire Accord to have dialogue and settle the issue.” 1 Suu 
Kyi made clear her desire to achieve peace among the ethnic groups in Burma that have 
been fighting against the central Bunnese government. However, during the conference 
itself, she failed to discuss what “the issue” was, and she never proposed a compromise to 
those groups that are still fighting despite the return to democracy. Suu Kyi’s reluctance 
to identify “the issue” and who was involved in the subject needs to be examined further. 

Since decolonization, the historiography of post-colonial Burma has usually 
attributed the rise of the military dictatorship of General Ne Win in 1963 to the failure of 
the newly independent Burmese government or the informal invasion of the Shan states 
by the Kuomintang (KMT) in the early 1950s. Because of the failure to promote majority 
ethnic Burmese hegemony over frontier minorities and the arrival of foreign forces in the 
Shan States, Burmese studies scholars have focused on these events as the catalyst for the 
emergence of the military government of Ne Win and the downfall of Democratic Union 
of Burma. 2 However, this research adopts another perspective used by select scholars in 
dealing with post-colonial Burma. This perspective traces the dictatorship’s origin to the 


1 Huaxia, “l sl day of Myanmar’s Panglong conference focuses on 14 points.” Xinhua News, July 12, 2018. 

2 Htin Aung, A History of Burma (New York: Columbia University Press, 1967), 239; Thant Myint-U, The 
Making of Modern Burma (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 
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decolonization and sees the continuation of British involvement in Burma in the post¬ 
colonial period as the catalyst for the downfall of the democratic Burmese government. 3 

Scholars of the late twentieth century often associated the rise of the military 
dictatorship in Burma to the failure of the post-colonial democratic government. Fra nk 
Trager, a scholar of international affairs, who specializes in Southeast Asia, emphasizes 
the weak central Burmese government as the specific reason for the rise of Ne Win and 
the subsequent dictatorship in Burma. Trager examines post-independence Prime 
Minister U Nu’s policies and the lack of leadership abilities. U Nu was Burma’s only 
prime minister between Burmese Independence Day in January 1948 and 1962, but he 
gave up his position for two years to Ne Win between 1958 till 1960 as a “caretaker 
government.” This unprecedented move was unconstitutional per the 1947 Constitution 
because he effectively gave Ne Win and his army a free reign on the country. The 
weakness and unlawful actions of U Nu contributed directly to the rise of Ne Win as a 
dictatorial leader after the 1962 coup d’etat. By studying U Nu’s ineffectiveness in the 
post-colonial period, Trager draws the conclusion that the rise of Ne Win is directly 
attributed to the weakness of U Nu. 4 

Similarly, political scientist and historian Josef Silverstein attributes the rise of Ne 
Win and the newly installed military government in 1963 to the weak post-colonial 
government. Silverstein argues that the military seized control of the nation with the 
backing of dissatisfied ethnic Burmese people. The post-colonial government’s attempts 

3 Christopher Bayly and Tim Harper, Forgotten Wars: Freedom and Revolution in Southeast Asia, 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 2007); Matthew J. Walton, “Ethnicity, Conflict, and Histoiy 
in Burma: The Myths of Panglong,” Asian Survey Vol. 48, No. 6 (2008): 889-910. 

4 Frank N. Trager, “The Failure of U Nu and the Return of the Armed Forces in Burma,” The Review of 
Politics Vol. 25, No. 3 (1963): 309-328. 
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at establishing a socialist policy began with the 1947 constitution, which suggested that 
the path for the new nation would towards socialism. However, the failure of the post¬ 
colonial government politically, economically, and socially was a weak representation of 
what the new nation should be. The progress toward socialism was hindered even further 
with the arrival of the KMT in the Shan States. Thus, discontent within Burmese society 
gave rise to Ne Win and the coup d’etat in 1962. 5 

Complementing Silverstein and Trager’s analysis of the internal failures of the 
post-colonial government and the rise of Ne Win’s military faction, Robert Taylor and 
Richard Butwell examine U Nu’s failures in terms of the post-colonial government’s 
handling of ethnic minorities, who were often discontent with Bunnese suppression of 
their ethnic identity. For example, Butwell examines the fear of minorities, such as the 
Shan people, who were discontent with the continuance of a unified Burmese state 
structure despite the President being ethnic Shan in origin. These groups were also 
dissatisfied with Ne Win’s campaign to remove the remnant of the KMT from the Shan 
frontier region in 1958, which strengthened the inter-ethnic tension between the central 
majority ethnic Burmese government and minority Shan rebel groups. Additionally, 
Taylor examines a similar pattern to Butwell within the Karen State and the movement 
for independence. 6 


5 Josef Silverstein, “First Steps on the Burmese road to Socialism ,” Asian Survey Vol. 4, No. 2 (1964): 716- 
722; Josef Silverstein, “The Burma Socialist Program Party and Its Rivals: A One Plus Party System,” 
Journal of Southeast Asian History’ Vol. 8, No. 1 (1967): 8-18. 

6 Richard Butwell, “The Four Failures of U Nu’s Second Premiership,” Asian Survey’ Vol. 2, No. 1 (1962): 
3-11; Robert H. Taylor, “Perceptions of Ethnicity in the Politics of Burma,” Southeast Asian Journal of 
Social Science Vol. 10, No. 1 (1982): 7-22. 
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A second method of analysis of post-colonial Burma has been to attribute to the 
rise of Ne Win to the arrival of the KMT in the Shan States and the subsequent informal 
invasion of the frontier areas in the 1950s. From a broader perspective, scholars have 
agreed that the KMT’s infonnal occupation of the Shan States had a significant impact on 
the already weakened post-colonial Burmese government. Martin Smith argues that the 
ethnic tensions and Ne Win’s intervention in the Shan States in the late 1950s were the 
cause of the later coup d’etat and emergence of military dictatorship. By presuming the 
role of the “eradicator” of KMT remnants in the Shan States after mass evacuations, 
attempted to rebrand himself as the savior of the people. However, the people of the 
frontier did not interpret Ne Win as the savior of the region. These groups have since 
become even more discontent with Burmese ruling over their homeland. 7 

In contrast, Chao-Tzang Yawnghwe introduces the economic element of the KMT 
operation within the Shan States. Yawnghwe argues that the opium trades created first by 
the KMT’s informal occupation of the Shan States caused the emergence of the opium 
issue as a major resource for local and international drug trades. Additionally, Yawnghwe 
argues that the opium trade in the Shan States caused a reaction from the central Burmese 
government in the form of Ne Win’s military forces’ invasion of the autonomous Shan 
frontier region, done under the banner of eradicating KMT remnants in the area. 

However, in the long term, the drug trades with the Shan States and the wider infamous 
Golden Triangle has drawn the attention of scholars studying the Bunnese frontier and 
KMT infonnal operations within the region to this day. 8 

7 Martin John Smith, Burma: Insurgency and the Politics of Ethnicity (New York: Zed Books, 1991), 245. 

8 Chao-Tzang Yawnghwe, “The Political economy of the Opium trade: Implications for Shan State,” 
Journal of Contemporary Asia Vol. 23, No. 3 (1993): 306-326; Chao Tzang Yawnghwe, The Shan of 
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Yawnghwe is not the only scholar that has developed new methods of assessing 
the political dilemma brought about by the KMT’s existence within the Shan States, 
however. Alfred McCoy introduces American complicity within the Golden Triangle’s 
opium trade with the Central Intelligence Agency’s (CIA) supplying KMT soldiers with 
weapons and other military and financial assistants. By introducing the CIA into the 
historiography of post-colonial Burma, McCoy successfully open up another window of 
interpretation on post-colonial Bunna and the failed union. Furthermore, McCoy argues 
that American weapons utilized by KMT troops in the Shan States shows the complicity 
of American imperialist agendas within the region that created an outcome that no world 
powers foresaw, namely the 1962 coup d’etat and the beginning of military dictatorship 
in Burma. 9 

While the two sets of narratives clearly explain what caused Ne Win’s Coup 
d’etat in 1962 and the subsequent military dictatorship, they do not pinpoint the original 
cause of the post-colonial tension within the Union of Burma. As historians of the 
colonial British Asian Empire, Christopher Bayly and Tim Harper analyze British actions 
and post-war revolutions occurring in Southeast Asia. In Burma, Bayly and Harper assess 
Clement Attlee’s interactions with the Burmese delegation, led by the national hero Aung 
San, during the decolonization process in 1947. Additionally, Bayly and Harper highlight 
the importance of the Panglong Conference and the absence of the colonial master, the 


Burma: Memoirs of a Shan Exile (Singapore: ISEAS, 2010), 143-145; Patrick Meehan, “Drugs, insurgency 
and state-building in Burma: Why the drags trade is central to Burma’s changing political order,” Journal 
of Southeast Asian Studies Vol. 42, No. 3 (2011); 376-404; Bertil Lintner, Burma in Revolt: Opium and 
Insurgency Since 1948. (Westview Press: Boulder, 1994), 41-47. 

9 Afred W. McCoy, The Politics of Heroin: CIA Complicity in the Global Drug Trade (New York: 
Lawrence Hill Books, 1991), 171. 
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United Kingdom, at the conference. Attlee’s quick policies of decolonization resulted in 
the destabilization of the region in the post-colonial period, a deterioration that Winston 
Churchill was concerned about at the time. 10 

While Bayly and Harper synthesize the wider narrative of the post-colonial 
British Empire in Southeast Asia as a whole, Matthew Walton analyzes the effects of the 
Panglong Conference on ethnic minority groups themselves. By deconstructing myths 
surrounding the spirit of the Panglong Agreement and the modem ethnic separatist calls 
for independence, Walton present a history of the Panglong Conference and its meaning 
according to multiple ethnic groups. The Panglong Conference, Walton argues, served as 
the unifying front for various ethnic groups in Burma whether the government liked it or 
not. 11 

This research uses a similar approach as Bayly and Harper to understanding the 
events of post-colonial Burma, in addition to Walton’s analysis of the longer-term 
reconciliations of the Panglong Conference among frontier peoples. By using British 
diplomatic records from the Foreign Office in London, this research traces the downfall 
of the democratically elected government of the Union of Burma in the post-colonial 
world to the hasty decolonization arrangements made by Attlee and Aung San and to the 
Panglong Conference of 1947. This research subscribes to Bayly, Harper, and Walton’s 
approaches to understanding the rise of separatist movement in the Shan States and Ne 
Win’s coup d’etat. 


10 Christopher Bayly and Tim Harper, Forgotten Wars: Freedom and Revolution in Southeast Asia 
(Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press,2007), 306-322. 

11 Walton, “Ethnicity, Conflict, and History in Burma”, 889-910. 
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From the Panglong Conference in the 1940s to the Bangkok Conference in the 
late 1950s, Britons observed the ongoing political situation of Burma obsessively as if 
their colonial legacy depended on it. This British fascination with internal Burmese 
affairs continued until Burma succumbed to military dictatorship. Additionally, Harshan 
Kumarasingham’s analysis of the post-war United Kingdom being a nation builder that 
resulted in post-colonial nations across the world is also echoed in this research. 12 This 
research focuses heavily upon Britain’s attempt to preserve its influential identity as a 
nation builder in the post-war period and, in this way, its failure to achieve its ideal 
legacy in decolonized Burma. Therefore, at the same time that it takes into consideration 
the internal events of the Shan States and KMT involvement in shaping the Shan 
separatist movement that emerged in the late 1950s, this research highlights that British 
diplomatic needs and wants regarding salvation of the colonial legacy in Burma have not 
yet been examined, as scholars have neglected this topic in discussing post-colonial 
Burma’s history. 

My thesis argues that Britain’s leaders never meant for frontier-area ethnic 
majorities -who were each minorities within the full constellation of the people colonial 
Burma -to experience post -colonial autonomy. Beginning in 1947, a backroom 
agreement hashed out between Aung San and Attlee forecast the fate of those living in 
colonial Burma. The agreement between Attlee and Aung San failed to consider the voice 
of minority groups despite the creation of the Panglong Conference a month later. During 
the Panglong Conference, an agreement was made between minority leaders and Aung 


12 Harshan Kumarashingham, A Political Legacy of the British Empire: Power and the Parliamentary 
System in Post-colonial India and Sri Lanka. (London: Bloomsbury Academic, 2012), 27. 
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San without a British representative. Again, during the Panglong Conference, the 
minority leaders did not know about the backroom agreement made by Aung San and 
Attlee. Thus, hoping to gain independence from Great Britain quickly, minority leaders 
promptly agreed to the terms of the Panglong Conference—that the Shan States would be 
part of the new Union of Burma until 1958, ten years after Burma’s independence from 
Great Britain. Had the minority leaders at Panglong known about the agreements made 
between Aung San and Attlee, the terms of Panglong would have been different. 
However, that was not the case. Ne Win rose to power and the Shan States’ referendum 
for independence never happened in 1958. Instead, Ne Win invaded the Shan States on 
the premise of eradicating KMT remnants. Four years later, unsatisfied with his position, 
Ne Win organized a coup d’etat against the Union government and installed a military 
dictatorship in Burma. This long narrative of post-colonial Burma traces the effect of 
hasty British decolonization and the continuation of the former colonial master’s efforts 
to ensure its colonial legacy in the Southeast Asian nation. Which, as the pre-Panglong 
dealings between Attlee and Aung San indicate, was only ever intended to be large, 
single Burmese majoritarian state. 
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CHAPTER 1: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



The history of Burma consists of various ethnic groups migrating into the area 
from the Tibetan plateau. With the Mon people, by 3000 B.C.E., a close relative of the 
Khmer of today Cambodia, being the first people in the region, the dominant Burmese 
and the Tai ethnic groups soon followed between 100 A.D. and 1100 A.D. into the fertile 

13 Hoyt Gimlin, “Burma and Red China,” Editorial Research Report 1967 Vol. 2, (1967):657-676. 
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Irrawaddy and Salween valleys. 14 The main ethnic groups consist of Mon, Burmese, 
Rakhine, and Tai/Shan; each of these ethnic groups had established their own individual 
kingdoms and principalities while competing against each other for dominance over the 
territory of modern-day Burma and parts of Thailand. The Burmese established three 
great empires: the Pagan in the eleventh century, the Thongouu in the sixteenth century, 
and the kingdom of Ava (Konbaung Dynasty) until 1885 when the last stronghold of the 
Burmese kingdom fell to the expansion of the British Empire from Bengal, India. 

■ Burmese BShan ■Karen BRakhine BKachin Sindian BlVIon BOther 



15 

Scholar of Kachin ethnohistory Mandy Sadan estimates that the ethnic 
composition of Burma during the colonial period was divided almost evenly between 
ethnic majority Burmese at 54% and the combine minority groups at 46%. Based on 


14 Htin Aung, A History of Burma, 5-8. 

15 Mandy Sadan, Being and Becoming Kachin: Histories Beyond the State in the Borderworlds of Burma, 
(London: British Academy, 2013), 5. 
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archival surveys, Sadan concludes that ethnic minorities, especially the Shan and Kachin, 
would indeed have been composed of greater number, as these frontier areas were not as 
well surveyed by British officials by 1947. 16 

The Burmese have long referred to the Tai people of the region as “Shan” because 
of the similarities in languages and origin to the people of “Siam”; in fact, “Shan” is a 
Burmese corrupted word for “Siam.” 17 The usage of “Shan” has origins in the 1500s 
when the Second Burmese Empire (Thongouu) extracted tributes from the Shan 
principalities of the northeastern region of today’s Myanmar. 18 The tributary system 
utilized by the Burmese over surrounding ethnic minorities mirror the one utilized by 
Qing China at the time. Additionally, a principality can become a tribute of two great 
power at once. For example, the Shan principality of Hsenwi, prior to the colonization, 
paid tributes to both the Qing Empire to the north and the nearly by Burmese Kingdom. 
However, the Bunnese usage of the designation “Shan” extends to all Tai people from 
the principalities of today’s Shan States, the Tai kingdoms of Ayutthaya and Sukhothai of 
central Thailand, the kingdom of Lanna of northern Thailand, Kingdom of Lan Xang of 
today’s Laos and northeastern Thailand, and the Dai people of Southern China. 19 As my 
project progresses, As my project progress, I will be referring to the people of the Shan 
States as “Shan” and not “Tai” for the purpose of the international common usages and 
distinguishing the differences between the people of the Shan States and the people of 
Thailand. 


16 Ibid. 

17 John Frank Cady, A History of Modern Burma (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1958), 135-36. 

18 Fltin Aung, A History of Burma, 104-09. 

19 Ibid., 36/ 
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The British conflicts with the Burmese kingdom in the nineteenth century were 
not originally due to British colonial expansion. Rather, the conflict between the Burmese 
and the British had its origin in the Burmese policy of expanding westward toward 
British Bengal, and subsequently, the declaration of war on British Protectorates of 
Cachar and Jaintia. 20 This expansion into British spheres of influence eventually led to 
three wars with Great Britain. The First Anglo-Burmese War resulted in the Treaty of 
Yandabo and the loss of Assam, Manipur, Arakan, and Tenasserim to the British East 
India Company in 1824. 21 In 1852, the East India Company dispatched General George 
Lambert to the Court of Ava to discuss issues that emerged concerning the Treaty of 
Yandabo. The Burmese, in turn, submitted to all demands made by the British. However, 
this did not satisfy the visiting general; Lambert later provoked a conflict between the 
two nations by blockading the commercial port city of Rangoon and seizing Konbaung 
Dynasty ships. In less than a year, the Second Anglo-Bunnese War ended with the 
Burmese ceding the territory of Lower Burma with the port city of Rangoon to the British 
East India Company. 22 In 1878 the death of King Mindon and the coronation of King 
Thibaw to the Konbaung dynastical throne caused a succession crisis in the court of Ava, 
causing the British Resident living in Ava, in accordance with the treaty of Yandabo, to 
be withdrawn and the diplomacy between the two nations to cease. 23 Then, in the 1880s, 
the Burmese began to court the new colonial power in Southeast Asia—France—as it 
expanded from Indochina westward into Siamese territories bordering on the Burmese 


20 Ibid., 194-96. 

21 Ibid., 210-15. 

22 Ibid., 225-30. 

23 Cady, A History of Modern Burma, 102, 111. 
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tributaries, the Shan States. The British were concerned with the proposition of a new 
political alliance between France and Burma. In 1885, the Parliament of the British 
Empire authorized a military action under General Sir Harry North Dalrymple 
Prendergast against whatever was left of the Kingdom of Burma. The Third Anglo- 
Burmese War resulted in the total annexation of Burma into British India as a province. 24 

Unbeknown to the Shan States, the collapse and total annexation of Burma also 
meant the annexation of the Shan territories into British controls. As tributaries of Burma, 
the Shan States never truly identified themselves to be part of Burma. Rather, as a result 
of the Third Anglo-Burmese War, from the perspective of the Shan States, the tributary 
status simply transferred from Burma to the British Empire. 25 Nevertheless, the British 
understanding of the result of the war was that the Shan States, due to their tributary 
status to the fonner Bunnese kingdom, meant the Shan territories were now part of the 
British Empire. 26 

From the British Empire perspective, the Shan States, along with the Kachin 
States, were part of the British frontier territories. The power of governing the frontier 
territories was left to the local nobilities until 1922. In 1922, as British interest in the 
possibility of trading with China’s Yunnan province through the area grew, the British 
forcefully opened up the territories by sending in military and administrative supports 
into the Shan States and began the process of combining the smaller Karenni and Wa 

24 Htin Aung, A History> of Burma, 261-263. 

25 Sao Saimong Mangrai, The Shan States and the British Annexation (Southeast Asia Program Department 
of Asian Studies Cornell University: New York, 1965), 129-31. 

26 The British administration in Burma considered the Shan, Chin, Karen, and Kachin areas more “tribal” 
and therefore separate from “administrative” Burma. The British officially kept up a distinction between 
what they called ministerial Burma and what they called the frontier areas. Walton, “Walton, “Ethnicity, 
Conflict, and History in Burma: The Myths of Panglong,” 899-910. Cady, A History of Modern Burma, 
135-36. 
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States with the Shan States as one administrative district: the Federated Shan States. The 


creation of the Federated Shan States did not eliminate the old nobility system of the 
area; however, it created a Federal Council of Shan chiefs and princes as well as a system 
of representation for these chiefs and princes within British Burma. 27 

During World War II, the Shan States were a target of a wider of Pan-Tai 
irredentist agenda emerging from Bangkok and its alliance with Tokyo and the Axis 
powers. From 1943 to 1945, the Thai military occupied the Shan States and renamed the 
territories to Saharat Thai Doem, or “Unified Fonner Thai Territories,” as the Shan 
States had at some points in history been parts of various Tai kingdoms. Thailand’s 
justification for occupying the Shan States derived from its “lost territories narrative” 
during the high period of European colonial expansion in the Indochina Peninsula. The 
Thai lost territories narrative is the belief that Thailand lost many territories to the 
imperial powers of Great Britain and France. Its leading advocate, Luang Wichit 
Wathakan was one of the prominent authors who wove the lost territories narrative 
strongly into his works in the 1930s. Articulated powerfully from his position as 
Thailand’s Minister for Foreign Affairs during World War II, his version of the narrative 
embraced the idea of reclaiming territories lost to Great Britain and France and helped 
precipitate the occupation of the Shan States. 28 In accordance with Wathakan’s irredentist 
ideology, a greater Pan-Tai nation consisting of the constituent traditional Thailand, the 
lost territories of Laos and Cambodia, Northern Malay States, Dai people of Southern 


27 Mangrai, The Shan States and the British Annexation, 197-99. 

28 Shane Strate, The Lost Territories: Thailand’s History> of National Humiliation (University of Hawai’i 
Press: Honolulu, 2015), 99, 104. 
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China, and the Shan States of British Burma would form one singular nation-state. 29 
Despite Thailand’s status on the losing side of the war, many Thais still believe in the 
idea that the Shan States were once part of Thailand and reflect on the idea of occupying 
the Tai Yai 30 territories during WWII with a sense of national pride. 31 

The British and Burmese initiated the decolonization of Burma and the Shan 
States during the post-war period of 1946-1947. In March 1946, the Saophas —literally, 
the “Sky Princes”—of the various Shan States sponsored a conference in Panglong in 
order to discuss the possible independence of the Shan States after the British transfer of 
sovereignty to Burma. Saopha Shwe Thaik 32 of the Yawnghwe princely state led this 
conference. Leaders of each of these ethnic minorities feared that the various minority 
states would remain under Bunnese supremacy once British Burma fully decolonized. 33 

The Shan States, the biggest federation at both the 1946 and the 1947 Panglong 
Conferences, was the only entity that had a real bargaining chip for the possibility of 
independence due to its size and the unifying established form of government already in 
existence. The Kachin position in the northwest border with India was not secure. The 
Chin region was heavily dependent on Rangoon for economic supports. And the Karens 
wanted a completely separate state of their own along the eastern seaboard, including the 
Mon territories of Tenasserim. According to historian John Cady, the Karens’ demand of 
territories was not justifiable since the population of Tenasserim was almost completely 


29 Ibid., 13, 117-18. 

30 Tai Yai , literally meaning “Big Tai”, is a Thai word for the people of the Shan States. 

31 Strate, The Lost Territories, 130. 

32 Saoppas Shwe Thaik’s official title was Kambawsarahta Thiri Pawaramhawintha Thudamaraza; Dahlia 
Shamsuddin, “Historical Dictionary of Burma (Myanmar),” Reference Reviews Vol. 22, 1 (2008): 59-60. 

33 Cady, A History of Modern Burma, 543-44. 
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converted to Burmese culture and values. With majority Burmese ethnic representation 
missing from the first Panglong Conference, the possibility of any sort of agreement 
seemed vague. As a result, each ethnic group petitioned London separately for an 
independent state of their own. 34 

At the second Panglong Conference, Shan, Kachin, and Chin leaders met with the 
head of the Governor’s Executive Council representing the interests of Burma: Aung San. 
With twenty-three signatories expressing their interest in expediting independence from 
Great Britain, all of the ethnic groups, aside from the Karens, agreed to the principle of 
the fonnation of an independent “Union of Burma.” The agreement also emphasized the 
financial autonomy of the Shan States, separate from the rest of the Union. 35 

On September 24, 1947, the constitution of the Union of Burma was drafted by 
Chan Htoon, the Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of Burma, and first came to 
effect on January 1, 1948, with official recognition from the government of Great Britain. 
The constitution of the Union of Burma suggested that various ethnic minorities groups, 
such as the Shan, Kachin, Karen, and the Chin could gain their independence from the 
Union within the ten years after the official fonnation of an independent country. In the 
end, no separate state for any of these minority groups came about; the most surprising 
example seems to be the Shan States, whose economic autonomy was strong due to its 
vast rice production in the Shan Plateau and as the economic thoroughfare into Yunnan, 
and where a separate governing body already existed. 


34 Ibid., 543-44. 

35 Ibid., 570-72. 
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We also know that the Shan States’ incorporation into the Union of Burma was 


not without contestation. A Shan States Freedom League formed in 1946, and the British 
Government of Burma in its closing years reported to its U.S. ally that it preferred to 
hand over power to “a Burma under Aung San and the AFPFL (Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League) which includes the frontier states.” 36 Further, the possibility of 
secession of the Shan from the Union of Burma remained a significant concern for the 
governing body of Burma and the western Democratic World itself in 1956. 37 


36 Packer, The Council General of Rangoon to the Secretary of States, Department of State, February 7, 
1947 ,1972 Foreign Relations of the United States, The Far East (Washington D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1972), 15. 

37 Maung Maung, Aung San of Burma (The Hague: Yale University Press, 1962), 125. 
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CHAPTER 2: THE PANGLONG CHARADE 


The promise of democracy and freedom throughout the world by the victors after 
World War II, including the US as the new world power, resulted in huge independence 
movements across British Burma. With Islamic insurgencies in the Rakhine State, 
Communist Karen separatists active in the east, and assorted Shan princes calling for self- 
determination in the north, Bunna was ready for independence from Great Britain. It was 
not clear what fonn the independent Burma would take as the decolonization of the 
British Raj began in the post-war period. Hence, it remained to be seen whether it would 
be a single united entity, based on the outlines of British Burma, or a constellation of the 
many autonomous ethnic states that gained independence and created separate smaller 
nation-states along much-wanted ethnic lines. Despite the concerns of the ethnic 
minorities of Burma, their voices were silenced by the wider majority ethnic Bunnese 
and the powerful Empire of Britain, which desired a united Burma to stand against the 
incoming threats of the late twentieth century. 

Historians of post-colonial Burma have linked the decolonization process of the 
southeast Asian nation to India. Despite Burma being part of the wider British Indian 
Empire, different arrangements were made for the decolonization process of the colonial 
province. Ethnic minorities residing in Burma were largely ignored with regard to their 
wants and needs concerning the possibility of independence. Karl Hack argues that the 
Union of Burma was not a union of the "people" residing in the new nation. Instead, a 
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union was made for the Bunnese people. 38 Thus, the Atlee-Aung San Agreement made in 
1947 for the decolonization of Burma differed greatly from the decolonization process of 
the British Raj. However, that is not the case regarding minority rights. The Shan people, 
who were not entirely under British control until the early 1900s, and the autonomous 
Karen people, who had a different agreement with the British regarding the initial 
colonization of the Karen State, indeed, did not agree with what was to come in the near 
future. 39 

By early 1947, fearing that Burma would undergo a similar troubling transition to 
the transition that occurred in India with riots and civil unrest, Britain promised 
independence to the majority ethnic Burmese, rather than offering to support separate 
autonomous states constituted along ethnic lines. Unlike the situation during the partition 
of India, however, the Burmese setting did not separate the people residing in British 
Burma based on their religious affiliation; in Bunna, most of the ethnic groups practiced 
Theravada Buddhism, with the exception of some Karen who practiced Protestant 
Christianity. 40 In contrast, British Burma had been separated into seven major ethnic 
regions, with the Burmese being the majority, followed by the Shan people. Nonetheless, 
it was unimaginable for the British to separate Bunna into seven small nations, rather 
than keeping a unified Burmese nation as a strong British ally and influential country in 
the mainland Southeast Asian region. 


38 Karl Hack, “Theories and Approaches to British Decolonization in Southeast Asia,” in The 
Transformation of Southeast Asia: International Perspectives on Decolonization by Marc Frey., et. Al. 
(London: Routledge, 2003), 105-110. 

39 Nicholas Tarling, “British Attitudes and Policies on Nationalism and Regionalism,” in The 
Transformation of Southeast Asia: International Perspectives on decolonization Marc Frey., Et. Al. 
(London: Routledge, 2003), 127-130. 

40 William F.S. Miles, Scars of Partition: Postcolonial Legacies in French and British Borderlands 
(London: University pf Nebraska Press: 2014), 242, 288-301. 
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Not all British political leaders supported the independence of Burma, however. 
The leader of the Conservative Party, Winston Churchill, argued that the possibility of an 
independent Burma was a huge mistake. Churchill’s main argument was that “there has 
not been a fulfilment of our [Great Britain’s] duties towards those who fought valiantly at 
our side... All loyalties have been discarded and rebuffed; all faithful service has been 
forgotten and brushed aside.” 41 Churchill’s main concern, if it was really a concern and 
not an excuse, was for the Burmese soldiers and personnel who had fought during WWII 
and rendered support to the British and their allies. Churchill was concerned that these 
individuals might not be justly accommodated or even discriminated against by the new 
ruling government if Burma were to gain independence from Great Britain. Similarly, 
Bayly and Harper’s account reports on Churchill’s hostile reaction to the Attlee attempt 
at decolonization of Burma. According to a Parliamentary wartime coalition White 
Paper 42 , Churchill’s government considered another five years of “pre-war-style British 
administration would be needed before Burma even qualified for dominion status.” 43 Had 
the Attlee administration considered Churchill’s proposal on Burma, the potential for 
postcolonial calamity and the rise of Ne Win’s military dictatorship would perhaps have 
been diminished. 


41 anscird Volume 152, DCCCLII, November 25, 1947. Col. 852, Retrieved on December 02, 2018, Via 
https://hansard.parliament.uk/lords/1947-ll-25/debates/27b5e42e-9097-4e92-9bc9- 

al3d08b8e7da/BurmaIndependenceBill 

Winston Churchill, commons Sitting of November 5, 1947. UK Parliamentary Papers, Accessed January 
2019, via http://parlipapers.proquest.com/ 

42 White paper is a governmental report or guidance on information regarding complex issues such as 
decolonization methods during the post-war period. Gordon Graham, White Papers for Dummies (New 
York: Wiley Press, 2013), 366. 

43 Bayly and Harper, Forgotten Wars, 65. 
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As if to counter Churchill’s claims, one Burmese major general who had 
cooperated with the British at the end of World War II led a delegation to London to 
petition Parliament for Burmese independence in January 1947. This was Aung San, a 
self-proclaimed Communist who had initially fought in favor of the Japanese during 
World War II and who became a nationalist after the war. Despite the unwillingness of 
the Conservative Party and Churchill to acknowledge the possibility of an independent 
Burmese government, the actual power within the British parliament in the post-war 
period resided with Prime Minister Clement Attlee and his Labour Party. Attlee and the 
Labour Party pushed for decolonization of the entire British Crown Colony of India, 
which included Burma and all of the subordinate frontier ethnic states such as the huge 
Federated Shan States. 44 Aung San’s delegation met with Attlee, not Churchill. 

Prior to the visit to London by the Burmese delegation in Rangoon, Aung San 
declared that Burma would gain its independence and become a sovereign republic and 
would leave British colonial rule and the Commonwealth at any cost necessary. This 
declaration by Aung San was a cause for concern for the British and the western world. 
Aung San was willing to resort to radical action, such as turning to Communism—an 
option that Great Britain and her ally, the US, were not willing to accept. Additionally, 
Aung San announced that the new Burmese nation would be known as ‘“The Union of 
Burma,’ with powers and authority to be derived from the people, with guarantees of 
equal treatment to subjects of the Union and adequate safeguards for minorities.” 45 This 
preservation of the rights of minorities that Aung San mentioned, without consulting 

44 Piers Brendon, The Decline and Fall of the British Empire, 1781-1997 (New York: Vintage Books, 
2010), 441-442. 

45 Ibid. 
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minority leaders, cast a favorable light on his actions, as he showed consideration for 
whether they would like to be included in the new nation. Additionally, the 
announcement of the “Union of Burma” caused another concern for the declining British 
Empire in the twentieth century. The new nation planned to adopt a constitution that was 
similar to the socialist Yugoslav Constitution of 1946. 46 The adoption of the 1946 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia Constitution as a model for the Union of Burma 
constitution was a cause for concern amongst British diplomats in Rangoon and the wider 
western world. 

During the visit, Aung San and Attlee came to an arrangement famously known as 
the Aung San-Attlee Agreement. This agreement stipulated that Great Britain would do 
everything possible to secure the independence of British Bunna. However, what was 
most interesting was not only the promise of an independent Burma, but the assurance 
concerning the frontier area and the full integration of its people into Burmese society. As 
the Aung San-Attlee Agreement stipulates: 

It is the agreed objective of both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Burmese Delegates to achieve the early unification of the Frontier Areas 
and Ministerial Burma with the free consent of the inhabitants of those 
areas. In the meantime, it is agreed that the people of the Frontier Areas 
should, in respect of subjects of common interest, be closely associated 
with the Government of Burma in a manner acceptable to both parties. 47 
According to the agreement, the British government promised Aung San and his 
delegation that they would do whatever they could to guarantee the independence of 

46 Josef Silverstein, The Political Legacy of Aung San (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1993), 59- 
72. 

47 Article 8 Frontier Areas, Aung San-Atlee Agreement, January 22, 1947. 
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Burma. Additionally, it was not just the area populated by the ethnic Burmese majority, 
but all of geopolitical British Burma, including frontier areas, such as the Federated Shan 
states, which had been self-governing since the initiation of the formal colonial period in 
the late nineteenth century. These frontier areas would join the government of Central 
Burma, despite the fact that both Britain and the Burmese delegation had not been 
communicating with these frontier people regarding their fate in the post-colonial 
world. 48 

The British guarantee to Aung San and his delegation was not a one-sided 
promise. In return for the guarantee of independence and support for the inclusion of the 
frontier states, Burma was to ‘“preserve the most friendly and close relationships with the 
United Kingdom and the Dominion,’ said the Burmese statesman, U Tin Tut. . . ‘Since 
the London-Burma Agreement,’ he declared, ‘Britain was viewed in a different light in 
Burma. Where there used to be a lot of bitterness, there was now goodwill.’” 49 U Tin Tut, 
a prominent leader during the independence movement and a member of the Burmese 
delegation to London, stated that with Britain promising independence for all of British 
Burma to be part of the independent Burma, the ties between the former master and the 
new nation would be positive. However, what Tin Tut failed to convey was the voice of 
the frontier people. Nowhere in his statement did Tin Tut mention that the frontier people 
and the delegation led by Aung San included ethnic minority representatives. Thus, the 
Aung San-Attlee Agreement only represented Britain and the Burmese majority voice, 
but neglected the voices of the many ethnic groups that made up the frontier areas. 

48 Silverstein, The Political Legacy of Aung San, 4-8. 

49 “Wants Friendship with Britain,” The Scotsman, Tuesday 17 June 1947; Silverstein, The Political Legacy 
of Aung San, 4-8, 58. 
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At the same time, during the visit by the Burmese delegation to London, a 
backroom agreement took place between Aung San and Attlee. With the promise of 
independence of British Burma, Attlee and his government agreed that Bunna would be a 
free nation and the frontier areas, especially the Shan States and Karen State, were to 
reorganize as a territory within the new Union of Burma, no matter what happened the 
next month in Panglong. 50 Furthermore, the backroom agreement between Aung San and 
Attlee was confirmed by the January 15, 1947, private communication between the 
“Charge in the United Kingdom (Gallman) to the Secretary of State” in the US. The 
communication suggested intensive campaigning by Aung San to incorporate the frontier 
areas with the majority Burmese state after independence and remain within the proposed 
Union of Bunna. 51 

The rash private agreement between Aung San and Attlee worried senior British 
politicians. The opposition party leader at the time, Winston Churchill, voiced his 
concerns about Attlee’s agenda for decolonization of Burma. In addition to his belief that 
British Burma as a colonial region at the time was not ready for complete independence 
from Great Britain, Churchill also believed that if Burma were to gain independence, the 
frontier areas, especially the Shan and Karen States, would not wish to remain within 
Aung San’s proposed Union of Burma. 52 The opposition to Attlee’s policies concerning 
the decolonization of Burma was not restricted to simply the opposition party within the 


50 Foreign Office Memos, Letter to the Consulate in Chiang Mai, February 20, 1947, Correspondence to 
and from Chiang Mai, The National Archives of the UK (TNA): Foreign Office (FO) 996/1, fol. 8. 

51 The Charge in the United Kingdom (Gallman) to the Secretary of State, Department of State, January 15, 
1947 ,1972 Foreign Relations of the United States, The Far East (Washington D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1972), 2-3. 

52 Ibid. 
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British parliament, either. The 1947 US Foreign Relations paper of February 4, 1947, 
three days before the Panglong Conference took place within the Shan states, suggested a 
similar British attitude to that of Churchill within Attlee’s Labour administration, as 
reflected by the communication between the charge d’affaires in the United Kingdom 
(Gallman) to the US Secretary of State. Here the charge suggested that the British 
governor of Rangoon should inform Aung San that he believed that no matter what the 
outcome, Aung San would either way become the leader of the decolonized Union of 
Burma, including the frontier areas. In addition, the frontier areas, including the vast 
Shan states were to join the new country dominated by ethnic Burmese, no matter the 
cost. If these frontier states were to gain independence as separate nations from Burma, 
the charge explained, they would easily succumb to bigger surrounding nations. 53 

The Aung San-Attlee Agreement and U Tin Tut’s statements concerning the 
integration of the frontier areas and people of British Burma prompted a new agenda of 
integration of ethnic minorities with the central ethnic Burmese majority. The transition 
period caused concern among the ethnic minority leaders. Noticing the Aung San-Attlee 
Agreement and the Burmese delegation’s accomplishment in London, minority leaders of 
various frontier areas protested to the British Governor of Burma in Rangoon, Sir Hubert 
Ranee. Ranee was unable to assist the frontier people regarding their concerns. 54 Aung 
San responded by stating, “I have been informed that certain of the frontier people have 
been in consultation with the Governor. I can assure you that the British are now unable 


53 Packer, The Council General of Rangoon to the Secretary of States, Department of State, February 7, 
1947 ,1972 Foreign Relations of the United States, The Far East (Washington D.C., 1972: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1972), 15. 

54 “Wants Friendship with Britain,”’ The Scotsman, Tuesday 17 June 1947. 
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to solve any of your problems. If you frontier people go against us, then it will go hard 
for you.” 55 This threat by Aung San, a revolutionary figure for the Burmese nation, 
against the frontier people was the first step leading to a revolt by minority leaders in the 
late 1950s after Ne Win’s military occupation of the Shan States. 56 In this way, Aung 
San’s statement was a threat to future integration between the frontier areas and the 
central Burmese majority. 

Despite the promise by Attlee and the British government to Aung San and his 
delegation to London in January of 1947 that the frontier people would join the new 
independent Burmese nation, the news was not well received in the frontier states in 
British Burma. In April of 1947, a new leader emerged: Sao Sai Long, the 34-year-old 
Shan Saopha of large, prominent Kengtung State. Sao Sai Long favored possible 
independence via union with Siam rather than an independent state or a union under the 
majority Bunnese. According to the memoirs of Arthur George Bottomley, a member of 
the special government mission in Burma, the Saopha of Kengtung was not satisfied with 
the outcome of the Aung San-Attlee Agreement and voiced his opinion in an aristocratic 
coffee house in Rangoon. Bottomley reported that Sai Long was educated as a Buddhist 
Abbot in Bangkok before attending university in London. Thus, his support for Kengtung 
rejoining Siam was predictable and did not reflect the will of the Shan people of 
Kengtung. 57 However, being a British government official in Burma, Bottomley’s 


55 “Burma Revolt Threat Declaration by U Aung San ‘Sovereign Republic,” The Scotsman, Tuesday 17 
June 1947. 

56 Silverstein, The Political Legacy of Aung San, 15. 

57 Arthur George Bottomley, Recollection of Last Days in Burma, 1945-1947, Memoir by Arthur George 
Bottomley, member of Special Government Mission to Burma, British Library (BL): Asia Pacific Africa 
Collection (APAC) Mss Eur E362/2, pp. 36-37. 
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judgment regarding Sai Long’s behavior was understandable, as by April of 1947 the 
process of transferring the British colonial government of Burma to the new Union of 
Burma had already begun. 

Bottomley’s accounts of Sao Sai Long are questionable if not outright wrong. 
Prior to the first Panglong Conference, the Saopha of Kengtung, along with the 
representative of the Shan State of Mongpan, were asked by the British War Commission 
whether they would prefer to remain under Thailand after the Thais’ annexation of these 
states during World War II. Contrary to Bottomley’s accounts, the Saopha of Kengtung, 
along with Mongpan, grudgingly refused the offer by the British War Commissioner to 
remain under Thailand in the post-war period, much to the disdain of later generations. 58 
Instead, Kengtung and Mongpan returned to the Federated Shan States and, according to 
the British War Commissioner, favorably returned to the British Crown Colony of 
Burma. 59 

The refusal of Kengtung and Mongpan to remain under Thailand was justifiable, 
due to the forced assimilation of the Shan States during the occupation period. The Thai 
policy of “Thaification” 60 and the Wichakul concept of “Siwalai” 61 during World War II 
attempted to civilize the Shans in the two occupied states, based on eradicating Burmese 
cultural influences. Attempting to eliminate Shan culture, such as clothing and Buddhist 

58 The late twentieth and twenty-first century Shan population of Kengtung found themselves closer to their 
Thai counterpart rather than the main ethnic group Burmese. 

59 J JSM Washington, Letter from JSM Washington to SACSEA For ADCOS from British Information 
Services Survey of opinion on signing of Siamese Pact, January 5, 1946, Political Agreement with Siam, 
TNA: War Office (WO) 203/4935, Fol. 125. 

60 Thaification is defined as the process of assimilation of the various ethnic groups in Thailand into one 
single dominant Thai cultural group. Thongchai Winichaikul, Siam Mapped: A History of the Geo-Body of 
a Nation (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1994), 45-56. 

61 According to Thongchai Winichakul, Siwalai is defined the process of civilizing Thai culture to rival the 
invasive European Victorian identity. Winichaikul, Siam Mapped, 4. 
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traditions, and replace it with Central Thai principles created a backlash against the Thai 
government and resentments after the war period. Thus, one must ask, why would Sao 
Sai Long, the Saopha of Kengtung, react in such a way regarding the Aung San-Attlee 
Agreement in April, when he himself, according to the British War Commissioner, 
refused the offer of remaining under Thailand after World War II? Additionally, why did 
Bottomley’s accounts in April of 1947 differ greatly from the British War 
Commissioner’s accounts in January regarding the wills of Sao Sai Long and the fate of 
the Shan State of Kengtung? It is clear that the answer to Sao Sai Long’s changes of 
behavior in the four-month period arose from his realization that the fate of the Federated 
Shan States was not to be an independent country after the decolonization process, but 
rather a state within the Union of Burma, under Bunnese majority rule—an outcome that 
Great Britain promised the Aung San delegation to London in January 1947 in the Aung 
San-Attlee Agreement. 62 

After the publication of the Aung San-Attlee Agreement on January 27, 1947, a 
few weeks later on February 7, the Panglong Conference was held within the Federated 
Shan States between the frontier leaders and the presumptive leader of independent 
Burma, Aung San. The purpose of the Panglong Conference was to discuss and 
detennine the procedures of the independence of British Burma regarding the frontier 
areas. The Shan representatives comprised the Saophas and minor chiefs of the Shan 
highlands. Other minority leaders also joined the Panglong Conference hoping to achieve 
an independent status for their respective ethnic states. On the other hand, the Bunnese 
delegation, led by Aung San, was hoping to accelerate the decolonization process of 

62 Ibid. 
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Burma by the British and secure the frontier areas under Bunnese rule. By promising the 
Shan Saophas the possibility of an independent Shan state after securing independence 
from Britain at Panglong, the new Bunnese government gained the Shan States as a 
temporary temitory within the new Union of Burma. 63 

During the Panglong Conference, skepticism from the minority leaders emerged. 

It was too good to be true that the new Union of Burma government would indeed 
promise their independence after a certain amount of time under the decolonized nation. 
One Shan Saopha at the conference, the Saophalong of North Hsenwi, questioned the 
motives of Aung San and his proposed government before agreeing with his fellow 
Saophas: “Does he want to restore the Royal family? Or will he truly grant our 
independence after the ten-year period? Nevertheless, if we do not agree, our 
independence from the British will not come anytime soon.” Clearly, the possibility of 
independence from Great Britain was more important to the Saophas than the agenda of 
the majority Burmese government. 64 

Moreover, the representatives of Karen State were not present during the 
conference, despite Karen State being one of the primary colonial British Burmese 
frontier states. The absence of Karen State echoed throughout the conference. The 
Saophalong of Mongpan Shan State made it clear that without Karen State, the power of 
implementing of an agreement resulting from the Panglong Conference would be weak, 
at best. The Saophalong of Mongpan suggested that “after the delegation of minority 

63 Inspector-General of Police, text of agreement reached between representatives of Executive Council and 
Shan, Kachin and Chin Representatives at Panglong Conference, February 1947, Miscellaneous 
Government of Burma departmental notifications, reports and publications, BL: APAC IOR/R/8/33, fols. 
57-63. 
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leaders signed this agreement, the Burmese better get Karen State to sign, or this 
agreement will not have any power on the eastern frontier.” 65 The statement made by the 
Saophalong of Mongpan is understandable, as the southern border of his jurisdictional 
princedom ended on the northern Karen State. If there were to be a conflict between the 
central Burmese majority and the Karen minority over Karen State, conflict would spill 
into the southern Shan States of Mongpan and Mawkmai. 

Nevertheless, the missing Karen representatives did not protest the results of the 
Panglong Conference. Resulting in what is known as the Panglong Agreement, the 
Panglong Conference was a success from the Aung San and Burmese perspectives. As 
the Panglong Agreement stipulates, 

I: A representative of the Hill peoples, selected by the Governor on the 
recommendation of representatives of the Supreme Council of the United 
Hill Peoples, shall be appointed a Counselor to the Governor to deal with 
the Frontier Areas. 66 

Aung San and the future Burmese government were willing to give seats to minority 
leaders within the new Union of Burma’s government. This outreach to incorporate 
minority leaders was well represented by Shan minorities in the new government within 
the initial years of the new nation. For example, the first president of the Union of Burma 
was one of the Shan Saophas, Sao Shwe Thaik, from 1948 to 1952. The process of 
incorporating Shan and other minority leaders within the new government affirmed the 
legitimacy of the new nation. Additionally, the Attlee administration and the British 
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government, seeing a positive outcome from Panglong, were more than ready to hand 
management of the colonial nation over to the native government under Aung San. 
Nonetheless, representatives from Karen State and other minority groups were still 
lacking; the Shan Saophalong Sao Sai Long of the huge State of Kengtung voiced his 
discontent in Rangoon as recorded in a journal kept by the British diplomat Arthur 
George Bottomley. 67 This haste and the negligence of other minorities and leaders would 
soon return to create chaos for the government of the Union of Burma after 
independence. 

Not all the Shan Saophas shared Sao Sai Long’s perspective, however. The 
thirteen Saophas that signed the Panglong Agreement were those that were at Panglong 
during the conference and supported the fast track to decolonization of British Burma. 
However, like Sao Sai Long, these Saophas believed that independence of the Shan states 
from the Union of Burma after independence was guaranteed during the Panglong 
Conference by Aung San himself. Thus, the British were left in no doubt that Aung San, 
along with the signatories from the Panglong Conference, were able to unite all ethnic 
groups of Burma under one government. Aung San famously assured those at the 
conference that “if Burma receives one kyat, you will also get one kyat,” 68 which was 
often quoted by ethnic separatist groups, especially the Shan militants after 1950 when 
the Union of Burma broke the promise and did not give independence to the Shan states 
after the ten-year period came to a close in 1958. 


67 Bottomley, Recollection of Last Days in Burma, 39. 
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Aung San’s promise of independence to the Shan States at Panglong was short- 
circuited, in an initial sense, on July 19, 1947. U Saw, the Prime Minister of British 
Burma during the late colonial period, displeased with Aung San and the direction he was 
leading the country into, had a hand in the assignation of the much-liked leader. British 
diplomats in Rangoon during the assassination recorded that U Saw and his followers 
were displeased with Aung San’s policies towards the frontier areas, among other things; 
as a result, U Saw and his followers decided to take matters into their own hands. They 
hired a gang of armed paramilitaries to break into the Secretariat Building and assassinate 
Aung San and his associates during a meeting of the Executive Council. The Executive 
Council was in fact a shadow government under Prime Minister U Saw, which he had 
established in line with the British Constitutional government. 69 U Saw was arrested and 
put on trial, found guilty, and executed a day after the trial by hanging in May 1848. 

British diplomats at the time found the assassination of Aung San “troubling.” 
Fearing tension, riots, and Communist separatists, nonessential British officials were 
removed from the colony. Many British officials in Rangoon were evacuated to Bangkok 
and Australia as a result of the assassination. Additionally, Attlee promised that British 
troops would support what was left of the shadow government established by London and 
the allies of Aung San. Fearing that U Saw had the support of the lay people, a senior 
British Army spokesman for Major General Raymond Briggs, who was overseeing the 
region, stated, “British troops are ready to give what help may be required in Burma 

69 The Shadow government, also known as the Shadow Cabinet, is a feature of the Westminster system of 
government that consisted of senior member of the minority party opposing the Prime minister and his/her 
cabinet. The purpose of the shadow government is to scrutinize the policies and actions of the government. 
Mary Durkin and Oonagh Gay, “Her Majesty’s Opposition, SN/PC/3910” in Common Standard Notes, 
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should any ‘unstable elements’ try to take advantage of the situation caused by the 
assassinations.” Major General Briggs attempted to instill fear in separatist movements 
within Burma by suggesting that further trouble in the colony would reap repercussions 
in the form of military occupation during the period of what should be focused on 
decolonization. 70 

The statement by the office of Major General Briggs brought out patriotic 
sentiments in the British Isles. However, the threat of British military occupation of the 
colony after Japan had occupied the country during World War II caused greater tension 
in Burma. In neighboring Siam, the British consulate in Chiang Mai reported that 
Burmese citizens, especially of the Shan States, were reported to have crossed the border 
in fear of British military occupation of the country after the assassination of a London- 
backed premier, Aung San. 71 

News of Aung San’s assassination spread throughout Southeast Asia and the 
British Empire. The Scotsman reported that the U Saw plot against Aung San was backed 
by a prominent Communist movement in Rangoon. 72 The Bangkok Post, a post-war Thai 
newspaper, on the other hand, blamed the assassination of Aung San on the struggle in 
Britain’s parliament between the war hero and leader of the Conservatives, Winston 
Churchill, and the Prime Minister and his Labour Party, Clement Attlee. By blaming the 
British political struggle for the death of Aung San, the Bangkok Post continued to 
portray westerners as colonizers and evildoers, even after the end of World War II. 73 

70 “An Attempted Coup D’Etat? Burma Murders,” The Scotsman , July 23, 1947. 

71 Bundar K. Khan, Application for Claims, November 4, 1947, Community for Adjudication of claims for 
British subjects in Chiang Mai, TNA: FO 991/5, fol. 32. 

72 “An Attempted Coup D’Etat? Burma Murders,” The Scotsman , July 23, 1947 

73 Bangkok Post, July 21, 1947 
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Despite condemnation by foreign media, newspapers across the British Empire 
reported the assassination of Aung San and linked his death to the barbaric nature of 
people residing in British Burma. The Scotsman reported on “The lawless state of young 
Burmese, before the war Burmese Ministers had repeatedly lowered the standard of 
education in Rangoon University in response to student clamor that the examinations 
were too hard.” 74 The theory of violent young people of Burma is a central theme to the 
British perspectives of colonial Bunna. This narrative portrayed locals as violent and 
lacking higher education in the capital city of Rangoon, suggesting that Burma was an 
unstable nation and not ready for decolonization. 

Nevertheless, remaining British officials in the colony recommend independence 
for Burma as soon as possible due to the prominent Burmese suspicion that London had a 
hand in assassinating Aung San, their nation’s hero. As one British official stated, “I 
added that I had been disturbed to receive the impression that the suspicion was still 
harbored in certain quarters in Burma, that the British were in some way involved in the 
assassination of Aung San . . . The suggestion that U Saw was in some way an instrument 
of a British conspiracy seemed to me to be disproved by the executive council. . . but 
every Burmese still suspects British involvements.” 75 As the colonial official in Rangoon 
states, the Executive Council of Burma denied British involvement, but the general lay 
people still believe that Britain had a hand in the assassination. To this day, no proof 
exists that Britain played a part in the conspiracy. Thus, one can assume that Britain, 
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fearing the general anger of the lay people of Burma, fast-tracked the decolonization 
process of the colony. 

The following year, despite the loss of a prominent national leader, colonial 
British Burma headed for independence and the revival of ethnic tensions in the nation 
with the crafting of the 1947 Constitution of the Union of Burma. 76 Drafted by Chan 
Htoon, the 1947 Constitution of the Union of Burma was based upon the 1946 
Constitution of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavian 
Constitution stipulated that the six nations and two autonomous regions within 
Yugoslavia could become independent if the people of any given region voted to do so. 
Similarly, the 1947 Burmese Constitution codified a similar concession in which, ten 
years after gaining independence from Great Britain, the Shan States would be eligible to 
vote for independence from the Union of Burma in 1958. This promise of an 
independence referendum echoed the verbal promises of the Panglong Agreement 
between Aung San and the minority leaders of each state. Additionally, the 1947 
Constitution recognized the economic autonomy of the Shan States, giving them the 
ability to negotiate trade independently from central Burma and other minority states. 77 

Edward Hutchinson, primary diplomat of the British consulate in the northern 
Thai city of Chiang Mai, monitored the ongoing politics of the eastern Shan States. 
Hutchinson reported that with the proposed 1947 Constitution and the Union of Burma, 
the eastern Shan States, Kengtung in particular, doubted that they would be granted the 
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77 1946 Constitution of Yugoslavia in Henry Christman M, The Essential Tito, (London: St. Martin’s Press, 
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possibility of independence after the 10-year mark. Hutchinson wrote the following to 
Rivett-Carnae, another British diplomat: “I hear that tension has increased across the 
border in Chiang Tung 78 with the creation of the new Burmese Constitution. Some Shan 
families have crossed the borders into Siam and are now claiming Siamese citizenship. It 
is my own view that these Burmese citizens are now Siamese and no longer our 
subjects.” 79 Hutchinson’s report clearly demonstrated that the Shan people who claimed 
Thai citizenship after the creation of the new constitution were no longer the concern of 
Britain, despite Burma’s status as a colony in 1947. Additionally, Hutchinson’s attitude 
suggests that Britain was more than ready to hand the reigns of independency to the 
Union of Burma, as London would not care for the Shan population claiming Thai 
citizenship. 

With the 1947 Constitution crafted and ready to be ratified, independence 
approached for the entire region. Great Britain attempted to resolve the frontier issues of 
Burma by promising the new incoming government a united Burma under the Burmese 
majority. One of the methods utilized to resolve the minorities issue was the Agreement 
concluded in Panglong, a city within the boundary of the highly economical and 
militarily autonomous Shan States in February 1947. However, this proved inadequate to 
stop future ethnic militant separatists from appearing in the new nation. With regional 
conflict still at hand, surely the Union of Burma, with the assistance of their former 
colonizer, Great Britain, might brave whatever was to come across their northern border 
next. 


78 Chiang Tung is a Thai name for Kengtung. 

79 E. Hutchinson, Letter from Hutchinson to Rivett-Carnae, July 7, 1048, British Information Service in 
Bangkok, TNA, FO 991/18, Fol. 2. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE TRANSITION YEARS 


The end of British Bunna and the birth of the new republic resurrected hope for 
the people of the country. From the Burmese majority to the Shan people of the 
Northeast, the entire population was united under one central government, with the Shan 
Saopha Sao Shwe Thailk leading the nation beginning in the 1950s. Having a minority 
president leading a nation comprised of over 300 ethnic groups suggested a bright future 
for the second half of the twentieth century. However, the promise of a united Burma was 
short-lived. Regional irregularity and border tensions with neighboring China caused 
instability in the Shan states. The initial informal invasion of the Shan states in 1952 
originated from WWII, when Kuomintang (KMT) troops invaded Japanese-occupied 
Shan States and liberated British Burma. Furthermore, the Shan states’ allegiances to the 
Qing Empire rather than the Konbaung Dynasty prior to British occupation in the late 
nineteenth century laid the foundation for KMT troops’ access to the frontier states. With 
the claims and initial cross-border informal invasion in 1952, the Union of Burma 
struggled with opponents that were supposed to be on the side of the allies against 
Communism. While the US and the reinstated Thai fascist government under Luang 
Plaek Phubunsongkram supported the KMT movements in the Shan states, Great Britain, 
realizing that the success of its newly decolonized state was at risk, made changes to 
diplomatic policies when dealing with the US. 

The early 1950s saw the transition of the country from a stable, newly 
independent nation to a fractured nation with outside forces vying for power in separatist 
minority states and a changing attitude from a former colonial mindset. Despite the 
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changing diplomatic nature of Britain towards Burma, the salvation of the former world 
empire and the stability of the newly independent Union of Burma were prioritized in 
diplomatic policies. To monitor the KMT’s movements across the border in Yunnan 
Province, British diplomats kept records of Chinese nationalist movements and political 
agendas as Nationalist Chinese troops pushed toward Southeast Asia and the newly 
independent Burma. The KMT posed a threat to the British Empire. 

British diplomatic attitudes toward the Union of Burma in 1948, the year that the 
nation gained its independence, were described as “uncertain but optimistic” by the 
newly installed British Ambassador in Rangoon, James Bowker. 80 As the first 
Ambassador to the Union of Burma, Bowker was uncertain about the fate of the new 
country, particularly due to the rising tensions in the Shan and Karen States. In the Karen 
States, Bowker was concerned with the organized militants who had been courted by 
Communist China. In the Shan States, however, Bowker was concerned with the rising 
number of KMT troops organizing across the border in the People’s Republic of China as 
the nationalist government was exiled to Taiwan after 1949. 81 

Bowker’s apprehensions about the Burmese political climate were not one-sided, 
however. U Kyas Kyint, the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Burma, openly 
stated his distrust of the British government in the post-colonial period. Kyas Kyint 
believed that the British government, with Bowker as its representative, was the reason 
for the tension in the Karen states, a frontier area with a sizable Christian minority. 


80 James Bowker, Letter from James Bowker to the Honourable Minister U Kyaw Nyein, October 2, 1948, 
Situation in Karenni, TNA: FO 643/18, fol. 11. 

81 James Bowker, Letter from James Bowker to the Honourable Minister U Kyaw Nyein, September 30, 
1948, Situation in Karenni, TNA: FO 643/18, fol. 8. 
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Additionally, Kyas Kyint, while in communication with Bowker in Rangoon, expressed 
displeasure when he saw indications that “British subjects were engaged in subversive 
movement directed against (the Burmese) government.” Kyas Kyint’s distrust of the 
British government in the post-war period was well-founded, as the former colonial 
nation sought to emerge as a free nation and establish a republic outside of the British 
Commonwealth. This process would be dissimilar to those of other former British 
colonies. With the establishment of a constitutional government, Britain may have 
supported separatist movements in the frontier states so that the new decolonized nation 
would once again depend on British assistance, as Kyas Kyint expressed to the British 
Ambassador in Rangoon. 82 

Bowker disbelieved that a British subject would perform an unauthorized, 
subversive movement in the frontier states of Burma, stating the following: 

[I] Repeatedly assured you [Kyas Kyint] that if any British subject is 
found to be engaged in subversive activities against the Burmese 
government, he will be doing so without the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government (King George VI), or any British political Party, or any 
British business interest, and his Majesty’s Government will be as 
anxious as the Burmese Government to see that his activities are brought 
to an end. 83 

Bowker never explicitly stated that any British subjects were linked to the tensions that 
had arisen in the Shan and Karen States. These two states, to this day, are the most 
autonomous regions in Burma. Moreover, in 1948 the central Burmese government had 

82 James Bowker, Letter from James Bowker to the Honourable Minister U Kyaw Nyein, October 2, 1948, 
Situation in Karenni, TNA: FO 643/18, fol. 14. 
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little to no political and military control over these two regions. Therefore, it is 
reasonable that Bowker claimed that no British subject was engaged in subversive 
activities against the Bunnese government in the two autonomous frontier states as 
reports on the British subjects may have been created to divide the Burmese government 
against British assistants. 84 

On October 1, 1948, Kyaw Nyein, the incumbent Minister of Foreign Affairs after 
Kyas Kyint stepped down on September of 1948, wrote to Bowker 

to inform you that we [the Burmese Government] for some time have 
been receiving information suggesting that some Europeans have been 
among the insurgents in Karenni... We have, however, now been 
provided with the name of two British officers who are said to be 
assisting the insurgents in the Mawchi area. The names reported are 
Gamble and Pollard, who are referred to as Majors who served with 
Force 136. 85 

For the first time, the Burmese Government produced evidence against the British 
government. The two Europeans reported to have been working with the Karen 
separatists on the eastern frontier were presumed to be British based on their names and 
relationship with the Anglican Church, a legacy of the colonial period. Additionally, the 
letter also suggested that Gamble and Pollard had served with Force 136, a special ops 
unit serving the British Empire during WWII. Force 136 was often associated with the 
Secret Agency, Special Operation Executive (SOE) as it served London’s interests in 


84 James Bowker, Letter from James Bowker to the Honourable Minister U Kyaw Nyein, September 16, 
1948, Situation in Karenni, TNA: FO 643/18, fol. 12. 

85 U Kyaw Nyein, Letter from Kyaw Nyein to Ambassador James Bowker, October 1, 1948, The Situation 
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Southeast Asia against Japanese occupation of the region during WWII. Force 136 
specialized in aiding insurgency movements against Japanese occupations. However, 
Force 136 was supposedly disbanded after WWII. By connecting Gamble and Pollard to 
Force 136, Kyaw Nyein and the Burmese government accused the British government of 
organizing separatist insurgents against the nation. 

Responding to Kyaw Nyein’s letter on October 2, the British embassy in Rangoon 
issued a press statement that “it was to be hoped that reports of the presence of British 
subjects with insurgents against the Burmese Government would be treated with reserve 
until they were confirmed.” 86 Prior to the press statement, many Bunnese officials had 
accused the British government of being the perpetrator in a rising number of separatist 
moves and insurgencies in the frontier and central Burmese states. For example, in the 
Shwegyin Incident in Pegu State on September 28, 1948, witnesses claimed that they saw 
British subjects take part in Karen insurgence in the area. However, following an in-depth 
investigation, it could not be proven that British subjects took part in insurgent 
movements against the Bunnese government. 87 Thus, further evidence against the British 
government concerning aiding and supplying separatist insurrectionary movements in the 
frontier areas, especially the Shan and Karen states, was unfounded, despite Kyaw Nyein 
having accused Gamble and Pollard of taking part in insurgency. 

Despite Burmese accusations of British subjects’ interference in their internal 
affairs and the prompt responses by Bowker contradicting these claims, British 
diplomatic policies toward the former colonial nation remained the same. In the year 

86 James Bowker, Letter from James Bowker to the Honourable Minister U Kyaw Nyein, October 2, 1948, 
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directly after decolonization, Britain did not cut diplomatic ties with Burma. In fact, by 
observing the prompt responses to the Burmese Foreign Minister’s accusation of British 
subjects’ interferences with internal affairs, one may assume that the British government 
quickly recognized instabilities within Burma due to the recklessness of the 
decolonization without consultation of the minority states. By not consulting with 
minority states, Britain, in effect, enabled tensions within the decolonized nation. 

Across the border in Siam, the political situation in Burma had begun to disturb 
the newly installed democratic government. As the Karen state bordered the western part 
of Siam, and the frontier situation in the Shan States allowed for a fluctuating migration 
between the people of the two countries, further Burmese political instability was not 
ideal for the Siamese government. The British embassy in Bangkok and the consulate in 
the northern city of Chiang Mai monitored the eastern frontier states and Siamese 
political reactions toward the increasing insurgencies on Siam’s northern and western 
borders. 

British consuls in Chiang Mai, who were overseen by Edward Hutchinson during 
the postwar period, reported on the tensions across the Burmese border in the Chinese 
province of Yunnan. In a letter exchanged between Hutchinson and Sir Richard 
Whittington at the British embassy in Bangkok, there were extensive reports of disbanded 
Chinese nationalist troops of “the 93 rd Route Anny as among the roving Yunnanese 
bandits (Haw),” resulting in an “increase in Burmese duty-stations between Kengtung 
and the frontier, which tends to discourage both licit and illicit trade upon the bandits.” 88 


88 E. Hutchinson, Secret report from Consulate Hutchinson to Whittington in Bangkok, July 19, 1948, 
General Political Reports from Chiang Mai, TNA: FO 991/11, fol. 29. 
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The reports clearly suggested that the tensions between Burma and the separatists, who 
belonged to the Chinese nationalist army during the war, was at an all-time high. The 93 rd 
Route Anny served the National Revolutionary Army of the Republic of China during 
WWII in the Province of Yunnan and the bordering Burmese frontier. As the second 
stage of the Chinese Civil War continued, the 93 rd Route Army serving the KMT faction 
was abolished in 1948. The informal invasion of the Shan States by the remnants of the 
nationalist army had begun. 

By July of the same year, the remnants of the abolished anny continued 
operations in the Yunnan and Burmese frontiers. With random incursions into the Shan 
States in Burma, an area where the KMT troops partially occupied during WWII against 
Japan, one can surmise that the 93 rd Route Army was familiar with local terrains. These 
troops utilized the areas as a base for the remnants of what was left of the nationalist 
anny as they were losing to communist China until the end of the Civil War in 1950. 
Additionally, Hutchinson reported that the 93 rd Route Anny utilized the frontier area in 
Bunna, Laos, and part of China as a new economic zone, which came to be known as 
Golden Triangle for its high production of Grade A Opium. Furthermore, Hutchinson 
reported the following: 

A temporary slump in the opium smuggling trade owing to the large 
captures of drags recently, which have produced all the opium required 
by the Siamese and so interrupted their buying, was caused by the 
captured of the drags by the 93 rd Route Army. 89 
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In other words, by moving into the Golden Triangle, the 93 rd Route Anny stifled the 
opium trade, causing a limited supply in the Siamese market. 

The remnants of the 93 rd Route Anny in the Golden Triangle did not only stagnate 
opium in the Siamese market. This movement also stagnated British diplomatic work at 
the consulate in Chiang Mai. Hutchinson, with the order of the British Ambassador in 
Bangkok, organized a trip with the purpose of “inquiring into Chinese activities in the 
Mekong frontier lands,” which had to be postponed from July to September of 1948 as 
the summer months saw warmer temperatures in the mountainous region of the Golden 
Triangle and saw the increased production of opium in the area. Thus, the travel plan was 
delayed as “If Burden and I (Hutchinson) are able to do the Chiangsen-Nakon Panom 
Trip that he had planned for this month but has now postponed until September.” 90 
Chiangsen district, located in the northern region of the country, was Thailand’s 
contribution to the infamous Golden Triangle. Nakon Panom was situated on the northern 
part of the north-eastern region of Thailand, which connects to Laos and the Mekong 
River. Proposed to Hutchinson by the individual named “Burden” stationed at Chiang 
Mai, Hutchinson’s long trip through a recently stabilized region after WWII suggests that 
Britain, in monitoring the Chinese situation in the Golden Triangle, was concerned with 
the stability of the newly decolonized Burma not even a year into its independence. 

With increasing tensions in the Shan States’ northern border and the increased 
border tensions provoked by the remnants of the KMT troops in Yunnan province, the 
role of the British consulate in Chiang Mai was more important than ever. Recording 
cross-border activities by Westerners between Siam and the Shan States, the British 
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diplomats in the post-independence period attempted to influence the unstable frontier of 
their former colonial nation. As the border between Northern Siam and the Shan States 


was easier to cross than that of Rangoon and the northern frontier, many British 
missionaries and diplomats chose to travel by train from Bangkok to Chiang Mai, then 
take the Mae Sai roads into the Shan States. On June 21, 1948, Hutchinson drew up a 
report of a Swiss medical practitioner by the name of Lenzinger and his entourage, who 
made their way from Chiang Rai into the Kengtung, the largest region of the Shan 
states. 91 

Monitoring the activity of British subjects and other Europeans in Siam and the 
Shan States, Hutchinson reported on the information provided by Lenzinger on the 
political conditions in Kengtung and with regard to the ruling Saophas of the region. 
Lenzinger reported that he had 

Met the Saobwa, CHAI LONG, 92 and his deputy, the former Major in 
the British Armed Forces, Sao KUMSUIK who was educated in 
Australia and has an atmosphere of British-ness surround him . . . The 
Saobwa, before asking Dr. Lenzinger to carry a private letter of his to the 
Royal Siamese Government in Bangkok, first passed it unopened to 
Kunsuik for approval. 93 

Sao Sai Long, also known as Chai Long, was known for his closeness to Siam during the 
occupation and post-war period, and his dependency on Sao Kumsuik, a Western 


91 E. Hutchinson, Confidential report from Consulate Hutchinson to Whittington in Bangkok, June 21, 
1948, Political Reports from Chiang Mai, TNA: FO 991/11, fol. 26. 

92 Saobwa is a Romanized attempt of the Shan title Saopha. Chai Long is another way of saying Sai Long 
in the Tai language of the Shan States. 
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military-educated soldier, whose approval Sai Long sought before sending a letter to the 
Siamese government. A year earlier, Sai Long had been documented in the memoir of a 
British official decrying the actions of Britain in dealing with decolonizing Burma and 
noted for the favoritism he showed toward possibly joining Siam. However, Lenzinger 
misjudged the role of Sao Kumsuik as military advisor to Sao Sai Long. Sao Kumsuik 
having to approve the letter from Sai Long to the Siamese Government suggests his 
important role within the court of Kengtung. 94 

The actions of Sao Sai Long and Sao Kumsuik that Lenzinger documented 
confirmed the rumors in Chiang Mai in 1948. The rumors in the ancient capital of Siam 
indicated “that Sao PROHM LEU is preparing to assume the post of Saobwa with the 
backing of Siam and cooperation of Kunsuik.” 95 Sao Prohm Leu, one of the descendants 
of the Saophas of Kengtung, held greater claims to the mountainous princedom than Sao 
Sai Long, who was enthroned after Japan and Siam were pushed out of Burma and the 
Shan States. Fearing that this rumor would come to fruition and further destabilize the 
eastern Shan States, Hutchinson wrote to inform the Ambassador in Bangkok, 
Whittington, who in turn put pressure on the newly installed democratic Siamese 
government. Thus, the plans for Sao Prohm Leu to become the Saopha of Kengtung 
under Siamese control never happened. With Britain still remembering the traumas of 
Japan and Thailand and their actions in WWII, Siamese attempts to regain Kengtung 
were out of the question in the post-war period. 
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As the threat of any Siamese re-annexation of Kengtung under Sao Prohm Leu 
subsided, the attention of Hutchinson and the British Consulate in Chiang Mai once again 
turned to the shared border between the Shan States and the Chinese Yunnan Province. 

As border tensions increased with KMT soldiers on the Yunnan frontier, the British 
consulate in Chiang Mai also noted an increase in nationalist soldiers. On March 15, 

1949, Hutchinson sent a report to Whittington in Bangkok concerning the presence of 
Chinese troops in the former Southern Shan States. Hutchinson reported that “the 
Governor of Chiangmai, Khun Chaler, confirms the rumour I mentioned to you in 
Bangkok about the infiltration of supposed Chinese soldiers into Kengtung province in 
mufti.” 96 Once again, in order to reaffirm British dominancy as former colonial master 
and guarantee the successful process of the decolonization of Burma, the British 
diplomatic corps kept close records of the situation in the Shan States, despite the fact 
that Burma was no longer a British colony nor a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

By monitoring the Shan frontier, Hutchinson suggested to Whittington that 
“assisting the Burmese government is not necessary as a Travaille of A.P.M. 97 saw no 
signs of unrest during his visit to Kengtung.” 98 By informing the British ambassador in 
Bangkok that assistance was not necessary, it was suggested that Britain’s hand-on role in 
the Burmese frontier was over in the post-colonial period. Thus, it was unclear what type 


96 E. Hutchinson, Letter from Consulate Hutchinson to A.C.S. Adams Esqre, June 18, 1948, Political 
Reports from Chiang Mai, TNA: FO 991/11, fol. 25. 
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of assistance the British foreign ministry or London could offer independent Burma, 
which cut all ties by refusing to join the Commonwealth. 

As a former colonial nation of Great Britain, foreigners residing in and visiting 
Burma tended to be British or European missionaries. However, on August 17, 1949, the 
first American activities in Burma were noticed: “eighteen Americans were believed to 
be safe in rebel-held" Taunggyi today. Although fighting raged outside that capital of the 
Southern Shan States.” The Evening Star, a prominent newspaper in Washington, D.C, 
began to report on tensions within Burma and the safety risk for American expats living 
in Taunggyi, the capital of the Shan States. 100 The Morning Star reported that three of the 
18 Americans came to Burma recently under the Fulbright program, an initiative to 
further exchange education between the two nations. 101 However, the three scholars 
chose an unstable, newly independent Union of Burma as their educational areas— 
particularly odd considering that Taunggyi University, the only higher institution in the 
Shan States, was not established until June of 1961. 

The mystery of the three Americans that had recently arrived to Taunggyi under 
the pretense of the Fulbright scholarships was documented in British military attache 
reports. However, the British did not register the three Americans as Fulbright scholars. 
Rather, reports to the War Office in London stated that “three new Americans agents 
entered the Southern Shan States. The Burmese do not require further information 
regarding the Americans.” 102 Based on this report, the British intelligence in Burma at the 

99 Rebel-held in this context mean that the city was temporary occupied by Karen separatist movement. 

100 “American is safe as Burma fall to Rebels,” Evening Star, August 17, 1949. 

101 Morning Star, August 17, 1949. 
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time, realizing the increasing American activity in the Shan States prior to the capture of 
Taunggyi by the Karen separatist militias, did not bother to confirm the identities of the 
agents. However, the three secret agents or Fulbright scholars did not suffer any physical 
hann during the occupation of Taunggyi by the separatist militia. Therefore, the British, 
after recording the reasons and possible actions of the Americans in Taunggyi, did not 
take further action regarding the Americans in Burma, reaffirming their success in 
decolonizing Burma and Southeast Asia as there was no further threat to westerners. 

By October 1949, a new theme emerged in British diplomatic documentation 
concerning Southeast Asia. Daily secret reports on KMT soldiers in the Shan States and 
the surrounding frontiers began to emerge from the British Consul in Chiang Mai directly 
to the Director of Military Intelligence at the War Office in London, bypassing the 
embassy in Bangkok. This new secret policy shift allowed Hutchinson and the consulate 
in Chiang Mai to communicate directly with the intelligence office in London. 
Furthermore, intelligence concerning the internal and political tensions of Burma 
gathered by the consulate staff in Chiang Mai no longer depended on foreign travelers 
into the Shan States. Increases in British military attache personnel in Southeast Asia did 
not cause any concerns, however. Working under local military leaders, British military 
attaches were perceived as humanitarian workers and offered the locals expertise in a 
variety of fields to both the Siamese and Burmese military. The less-publicized roles of 
these military attaches were to gather information for the War Office in London. The 
roles of these British military attaches were not to engages separatists’ movements, but 
rather to observe and record what was happening in Burma to the War Office in London. 
What the War Office in London needed was military infonnation regarding the frontier of 
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their former colony in order to cover up for Atlee’s rash mistake of decolonizing Burma 


without consulting autonomous frontier groups. 103 

The first secret report on military separatists in the Shan States arrived on October 
17, 1949. The cipher telegram from the Consul in Chiang Mai reported on activity within 
the Shan States. In the Northern part of the Shan State, Kachin rebels allied themselves 
with KMT troops and “occupied Shweli Valley from Muse SO 7984 to Nankhan SO 
5363 incl, (they) held meetings with Kachin and Shan leaders at which he (Naw Seng) 
pressed demand for hill tribes to be allowed independence.” 104 The question of 
independence for the Shan people, once again, resurfaced. The Kachin States, located in 
the north-western region of Burma, had historical and ethnic ties with the Shan people. 
The Shan people extended their settlements into the lowland of the Kachin States. 
Therefore, it was practical that Naw Seng, a Kachin separatist leader, would seek support 
from Shan leaders in organizing a movement calling for the independence of the two 
states, jointly or otherwise. By occupying Shweli Valley in the center of the Kachin 
States to Nankhan within the Shan territory, Naw Seng’s actions gained the attention of 
the British attache with the Burmese military. Believing that Naw Seng and his small 
group of militants could not accomplish their goal of persuading the Shan leaders to fight 
for their independence despite occupying vast areas of land in two states, the War Office 
merely pushed this report to the side. Without knowing so, London neglected the 
existence of KMT activity in Burma. 
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Four days later, a cipher telegram containing reports of the situation in the frontier 
states of Burma arrived in London. In the Northern Shan States, the following occurred: 


Naw Seng’s force now in groups of 50 men each. Reported that some 
Kachin Levies and 30 KMT joined Naw Seng... Reason for split into 
small parties believed due to difficulty of feeding large body of men off 
the country. 105 

In this report, the KMT’s presence in the Shan States became more prevalent. Not 
alanned by KMT troops within Burmese frontiers before, London did not question 
whether the Burmese government could actually eliminate Naw Seng and KMT 
supporters. Moreover, possibly with the assistance of experienced KMT and the Kachin 
separatist leader’s personal knowledge of the land, Naw Seng separated his forces into 
groups of 50 each to live off of the land. In addition to living off of the land, the Kachin 
leader was able to organize jungle warfare against the Bunnese government, fighting 
against the suppressing force from the shadow of the jungle. 

At the same time as Naw Seng’s activities in the Northern Shan and Kachin 
States, a British attache to the Burmese military reported the increased border friction 
between KMT in the Yunnan Province and Kengtung. British attache intelligence 
gathered infonnation concerning the “Burmese planning to operate AC from airfields at 
NEHO and ANUGAKAW SP 9563 presumably against Nationalist China.” 106 Similar to 
the 30 KMT within Naw Seng’s forces, the Chinese nationalist presence in the Southern 
Shan States created a reaction from the central Burmese government. In the case of the 
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southern Shan States, a military reaction from the Bunnese government suggested that 
the presence of the KMT was more prevalent than the Northern Shan States and other 
frontier areas. KMT in the Southern Shan States warranted a response by the Bunnese 
government and military in the region, which further infuriated Shan people. 

Within Kengtung in the eastern-part of the Southern Shan States, KMT activities 
began overnight on January 9, 1950. The British embassy in Bangkok offered a copy of a 
confidential report on a three-day visit to the Southern Shan States of Kengtung by Mr. 
R.H. Bushner, a second secretary of the US Embassy at Bangkok, which had been 
communicated to the British Embassy by Sir John Magowan, the new British ambassador 
in Thailand. Magowan’s American colleague reported “a general dislike of the Burmese, 
and there is a desire to break away from Burma Union and the Shan Federation by 
Kengtung.” 107 Following the Panglong Conference in 1947, Bushner perceived that the 
Shan States needed and wanted independence from Britain. Bushner reported that 
Kengtung did not wish to be a part of the Shan Federation, much less the Union of 
Burma, and sought to promote autonomy for the Southern Shan States. 

Meanwhile, the agenda of the ruling elites in Kengtung differed significantly from 
the common people of the eastern Shan States. Bushner reported a “desire among the 
rulers of Kengtung for union with Thailand - a desire which is, however, tempered by a 
legacy of hatred among the local population for the Thai, as a result of Thai occupation 
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during the war.” 108 Had the Thai army not occupied Kengtung during WWII, the will of 
the people may have mirrored that of the ruling elites, as Kengtung culturally and 
ethnically had more profound li nk s with the northern regions of Thailand. British 
concerns regarding Kengtung and the behavior of the ruling elites in the Shan States were 
more prevalent as the presence of KMT troops became more prominent: 

Mr. Bushner states that there is also evidence of Chinese Nationalist 
interest in Kengtung and concludes his report by significantly observing 
that ‘The failure of Burma to furnish military defense and the mutual 
suspicion existing between Burma and Kengtung contribute to the 
weakness of Kengtung and indicate that there is little standing between 
Thailand and China.’ 109 

British diplomats again reaffirmed an increase in KMT soldiers in Kengtung and the 
Southern Shan States. Increasing American military activity in the Shan States and the 
Kengtung ruling elite’s favoritism towards Thailand allowed for the future informal 
invasion of Burma by KMT soldiers. Kengtung became a door for the future war. 

From 1948 until 1950, British diplomats and military attaches recorded 
information of events in the frontier areas of the new nation. With a Shan minority 
President and Foreign Minister, the Burmese ruling party were convinced that they had 
secured the Shan States and other frontiers. This delusion was mirrored by British 
diplomats and governors, who hoped that future political deterioration in the Shan States 
would not tarnish the country’s legacy as a nation-builder. Nevertheless, neither the 
Burmese government nor the Parliament in London could account for the infonnal war in 
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the Shan States that took place in 1950 to 1956 with the help of neighboring Thailand and 
Britain’s ally, the US. 
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CHAPTER 4: THE INFORMAL OCCUPATION 


The arrival of Chinese nationalist soldiers in the Shan States from 1948 to 1950 
caused little concern for the British. According to Clive Christie, though the 
decolonization of Burma during the post-independence years did not go according to the 
plan developed by Aung San, Attlee, and minority leaders at the 1947 Panglong 
Conference, it was nonetheless perceived as a success by the government in London. As 
Christie mentions, the British neglected the minority needs and wants in Burma during 
the decolonization process. Christie’s examination of Karen struggles for independence 
against the Union of Burma and Britain downplays the chaos that erupted in the 
aftermath, showcasing British diplomatic policies towards the former British subjects. 110 
Similarly, in the Shan States, the arrival of the Kuomintang soldiers in the area did not 
elicit the reaction that an invader would generally elicit from the invaded people. The 
KMT’s assimilation into Shan societies was due to the existence of separatist sentiments 
against the Bunnese authority and the Shan community across the border in modern 
Dehong and Sipsongpanna in Yunnan Province. 

Taking advantage of the tensions between the Burmese central government in 
Rangoon and the Shan people of the frontier, the KMT successfully launched an informal 
war in the jungle of northeastern Burma. With the assistance of allies, namely the USA 
and the newly re-established nationalist government of Thailand, the KMT successfully 
secured funding and weapons for new recruits in the Shan States and neighboring Laos. 
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For the first time, Britain, seeing the scale of the KMT operations in their former colony, 
supported the young government of Burma and broke ties with its biggest ally, the USA. 
The friction between the USA and the UK regarding KMT troops in the autonomy- 
oriented Shan States was a cause for concern for the United Nations. Thus, a Five Power 
Conference was held in Bangkok in 1956 to peacefully address the KMT’s illegal actions 
in a sovereign nation. 

The early 1950s saw the emergence of strong British condemnation of its ally, the 
USA, in terms of Southeast Asia and Burma. USA favoritism towards nationalist China 
in the aftermath of the Chinese Civil War caused tensions with the UK, as the UK was 
simultaneously sending secret agents to infiltrate KMT operations in the Shan States. The 
UK, attempting to save its reputation in Asia after its deeply flawed decolonization of 
British India, which resulted in partitions and grievous interreligious violence between 
Hindus and Muslims, was willing to support the ruling Burmese government in keeping 
the nation together. Even with the KMT in the Shan States receiving support from the 
USA and neighboring Thailand, Britain still saw no choice but to back Burma in 
eliminating the nationalist Chinese troops in its frontier region to preserve it colonial 
legacy. 

British foreign policy and diplomacy in the early 1950s in Southeast Asia 
reflected London’s increased support of the central Burmese government disposition 
towards KMT troops in the Shan States. The Union of Burma, as a neutral nation during 
the Cold War period with strong ties with the UK, served as one of the staging grounds 
for struggle between the two world orders in Southeast Asia. According to Chao-Tzang 
Yawnghwe, with the arrival of the KMT troops in the Shan States, the introduction of 
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opium cultivation created an economic boost in the region. The economic growth arrived 
with the KMT, and large-scale opium cultivation allowed for an easier transition of KMT 
troops and placated the economically-deprived people of the Shan frontier. 111 

By January of 1950, British diplomatic policies on Burma began to take a hands- 
on approach to the Southeast Asian nation. Determined upon preserving Burma’s unity, 
London sent a diplomatic delegation to Burma to strengthen historical ties between the 
two nations on January 17. This delegation focused on the Karen separatist issue and the 
KMT soldiers in the Shan States, and was led by Lord Holden and other British Members 
of Parliament. The goal of the delegation was to obtain information regarding separatist 
movements and tensions within Burma, as well as strengthening British ties with former 
colonies. 112 Although the delegation successfully gained information and connections 
with minority leaders in terms of the Karen separatist movement on the eastern frontier, it 
failed to obtain useful information on the Shan States and the Chinese nationalist 
movement in the region. 113 Thus, throughout the 1950s, British diplomacy relied heavily 
on the consulate in Chiang Mai and the embassy in Bangkok for information on KMT 
troops and the Shan States. 

By June of 1951, the British embassy in Bangkok began to report on American 
direct involvement with KMT soldiers in the Shan States. The embassy reported that “in 
order to extend their aggressive war, American policies have recently been active in re¬ 
organizing reanning remnant Chiang forces who fled to the Burma-Thai (Shan States) 
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border areas.” 114 Never before had any branch of British government accused the USA of 
being an imperialist power in Southeast Asia. Ambassador Geoffrey Wallington, the 
newly appointed ambassador to Thailand from 1951-1954, accused the USA of being an 
imperialist power, utilizing forceful belligerent power in a neutral country to assist its 
allies. 115 It was largely believed that the US was using Burma to counter Chinese 
Communism. The USA assisted KMT soldiers in the Burmese frontier, disrupting the 
British attempts to stabilize the fonner colony and protect Britain’s decolonization 
legacy. 

Wallington’s accusation of the USA being an imperialist power in Southeast Asia 
was a new development, particularly considering the British colonial past in the region. 
Nonetheless, the USA’s actions in the Shan States and support of a foreign entity within 
another sovereign nation was inexcusable and a valid example of Western imperialism. 
According to British intelligence in Bangkok, a conference was held between the USA 
and Thailand regarding KMT troops in the Shan States. As “America was to intensify the 
supply of anns to bandit remnant on the Burma-Thai (Shan States) border without the 
Burmese consent,” Britain began to be excluded from plans made by Washington D.C. in 
tenns of arms on the Burmese frontier. 116 

The USA thus began to exclude its biggest ally on the Burmese frontier by 
replacing the UK with Thailand. Britain, suspicious about what was going on, began an 
attempt to supply Burma with military weapons to destroy rebellious frontier states 
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regardless of their justification for their individual separatist movements. Telegram No. 
294 sent from London to the British Embassy in Rangoon on July 4, 1951, authorized the 
British Naval Admiralty in Singapore to assist the Bunnese government in military 
matters in terms of separatist movements. 117 These military actions taken by London 
regarding Burma contradicted the USA’s operations in Thailand and the assistance 
provided to KMT troops in the Shan States. 

Despite the assistance that London gave to the Burmese government to suppress 
separatist movements, one notable action against the KMT troops in the Shan States 
appeared in the text of a secret telegram from Rangoon sent on July 26, 1951. The secret 
telegram reported that 

The Chinese Nationalist General was captured by the Burmese forces... 

The reports were graded top secret and requested that the information 
should not be disclosed, since the Burmese Supreme Commander had 
not informed his Prime Minister of the capture and General Temple had 
given a personal assurance not to pass the information on. 118 

This British Anned Forces’ telegram concerning the capture of the unnamed KMT 
general in the Shan States suggested that London was willing to assist the Burmese 
government to eradicate Chinese Nationalist military occupation of the frontier area. 

Britain was not the only European country assisting Burma in stalling and 
eradicating KMT troops from the Shan frontier, however. French troops in Laos reported 
the following: 
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About 10 th June Chinese Commander in Mong Kham (Shan States) name 
Song Vom Sang wrote to the French Authority at Muong Sing asking for 
permission to pass through French Territory “in order to attack Meng 
Pung and Meng La.” Burmese Frontier Authority has asked for French 

i • 119 

assistance to prevent this movement. 

As French-occupied Laos was not decolonized until 1953, the French presence in 
Southeast Asia was still prominent in Indochina during the informal invasion of the 
neighboring Shan States. However, the Nationalist Chinese commander Song Vom Sang 
did not have a traditional Chinese name. This commander’s name instead reflected his 
affiliation with a minority ethnic group in China, namely the Dai people of Dehong or 
Sipsongpanna. The Dai were historically the same ethnicity as the Shan people in Burma 
and the Thai people of Thailand. Sang, as a minority native of China related to the groups 
that the KMT remnant sought to occupy, would have been similar to the ethnic group 
within the Shan States. 120 

The identity of the Chinese commander who sought French assistance in 
providing paths toward potential occupation of Shan cities Meng Pung and Meng La 
suggested familiarity with local geography and ethnic similarities with nationalist forces 
and the local Shan people. Nonetheless, Hutchinson stated that the “French have 
instructed local Commander (in Laos) to refuse permission and resist movement if 
attempted.” 121 With France, another ally of the USA, refusing to help in funneling KMT 
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troops toward the Shan States, American efforts in assisting the Chinese nationalist 
government occupation of a sovereign nation were diverted. 

As Chinese nationalist troops were being pushed out of China’s Yunnan province, 
Washington, D.C., intensified activity in the region. London sent a telegram to its 
operation in Bangkok—no. 108 from London on June 21, 1951—stating the following: 

We wish to compile a dossier of detailed information about these 
Kuomintang operations which we can lay before the Americans as 
concrete evidence of Kuomintang activities and United States’ 
complicity in them. 

i. Arms shipments from Okinawa to Kengtung 

ii. Persons engaged in transporting these arms 

iii. American personnel operating with the KMT troops (We already know 
about Major Stewart) or in any way connected with Kuomintang 

• • • 122 
activities. 

London sending requests for information on American operations in Bangkok suggested 
a British unwillingness to trust Washington in terms of activity within Burma. Already 
suspecting that the USA, via Thailand, was funneling arms to the Shan States and 
personnel to Chiang Kai Shek’s government, particularly in the rebel state of Kengtung, 
the primary priority of the UK in the region was to preserve its decolonization legacy. 

Facing pressure from its Western allies, particularly the UK and France, the USA 
was forced to acknowledge the violation of sovereignty committed in assisting Chinese 
nationalists in the Shan States. With the central KMT government evacuated to Tamsui, 
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Taiwan, and the remnant of the nationalist troops moving out of Yunnan and informally 
invading the Shan States, America was no longer able to continue with secret operations. 
By June 26, 1951, “General Li Mi has been ordered to clear his troops from non-Chinese 
territory and return to Yunnan.” 123 It is unclear whether General Li Mi was ordered to 
evacuated from Burma or from the Nationalist Chinese claims on the frontier areas, as 
border disputes between Burmese and Chinese territories had passed through the area 
occupied by ethic Shan people ever since the Qing-Burmese War in the eighteenth 
century. Thus, General Li Mi’s removal from the non-Chinese territory in 1951 was 
ignored by the general and his troops as they claimed part of the Shan States belonged to 
China. 

With the removal of nationalist troops from the Shan States being ineffective, 
Britain once again put pressure on the USA to halt actions in the former British colony. 
By once again offering assistance to the Burmese government in terms of military and 
economic funding, on July 21, 1951, Britain publicly assisted the Burmese War Office by 
providing military officers to fight on the Shan frontier. With British help, the Burmese 
War Office confirmed the operations of the KMT soldiers in the Shan States, in addition 
to the existence of new American-made military equipment utilized by nationalist 
soldiers. 124 

In addition to military assistance, the British also provided an oil loan to the 
Burmese government. The oil loan specified that Britain would assist the Burmese 
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government in constructing an oil field in Chauk, Magway State, by providing funds and 
technological support. Furthermore, the British ambassador in Rangoon stated that “The 
next time I see the Burmese Prime Minister about the Oil Loan, I intend to impress upon 
him the paramount importance of retaining sufficient good troops at Chauk to guarantee 
the security of the oilfields.” 125 With the majority of Burmese troops deployed against 
KMT troops in the Northeast, Britain was concerned with the possibility that other 
separatist movements would emerge against the central Burmese government in the near 
future and take out essential oil fields in the central state of Magway. This reaction by 
British officials suggested that, to preserve the British decolonization legacy, London and 
the Foreign Ministry were unwilling to allow Burma to succumb to separatism. 

Furthermore, British military officers attached to Bunnese armed forces in the 
Shan States reported that along with “30 American officers, Chiang’s troops were 
building up ‘military bases’ along Burma’s north-eastern border with China.” 126 For the 
first time since the 1812 war, the USA and UK were on the opposite sides of a conflict, 
informally or otherwise. American assistance to KMT troops in Burma aimed to use the 
Shan States as a jumping-off point for future invasion of the People's Republic of China 
by building bases on the frontier after Taipei ordered the evacuation of Li Mi from 
Burma. 

The British reports on the thirty American officers assisting the Chinese 
nationalist troops’ informal occupation of the Shan States was again confirmed by a 
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reporter from the English Gazette who had travelled to Kengtung from Chiang Mai on 
foot. The reporter wrote the following: “Last month, 14 American officers were in 
command of Chiang’s men on Bunna’s eastern border and that para-troops from 
unknown sources had landed at Mong Hsat aerodrome, 70 miles from Keng Tung.” 127 
The number of officers reported by the English Gazette was lower than the British officer 
reports. This difference may be due to possible limited exposure to actual military bases 
operated by the KMT. However, the Gazette also reported para-troops landing within the 
Shan States, seventy miles from the disputed Shan State of Kengtung, at the heart of the 
“Golden Triangle.” Mentioned by Chao-Tzang as the most interior spot accessed by 
KMT forces within the Shan States, Kengtung would eventually serve as one of the hot 
spots for the Shan separatist movement after the infonnal invasion by the Chinese 
nationalist was over. 128 

Despite having military officers on the opposite side of the USA, the UK 
remained bound by alliances with the USA and Thailand during the informal occupation 
of the Shan States. 129 In addition to the actions taken by the British ambassador in 
Rangoon, 

The Ambassadors in Washington and Bangkok were instructed to 
emphasise the potential dangers to the United States and Siamese 
(Thailand) governments respectively, and the State Department was 
asked to use their influence with the Chinese Nationalist Government to 
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ensure that the operations of these troops were restricted as far as 


possible. 130 

With Nationalist Chinese troops laying claims to the Shan States, the pretext “for Chinese 
Communist intervention in Burma and perhaps in Siam still remains; the U.K. 
Ambassadors in Washington, Rangoon and Burma have accordingly been instructed to 
continue to watch the situation closely.” 131 With KMT troops increasing operations on 
the Burmese frontier, fears of Communist China’s involvement in Southeast Asia 
intensified. The Chinese Communist intervention segment above from a letter written by 
the British ambassador in Rangoon to UK High Commissioners around the world 
suggests Britain’s continued involvements in Burmese interests despite having no 
political attachment to the Union of Burma after decolonization. Thus, it may be 
speculated that this letter implied British continuation of militarily support of its former 
colony out of being one of the virtuous nations in the world. However, this action may 
also have been a front to cover the real reason for continued British involvement in a non¬ 
commonwealth nation: namely the preservation of the decolonization legacy in Burma. 
This legacy would portray the UK as a provider of goodwill abroad in preserving its 
colonial and decolonization policies. 

By August of 1951, the State Department of the USA could no longer conceal its 
operations in northern Burma from its allies. With no direct involvement from the State 
Department, the suspicious American connections to KMT troops in the Shan States 
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seemed to be from a different source. Telegram no. 2357 from the British Consul in 
Chiang Mai noted 

Kuomintang troops in Kengtung and increasing unofficial Americans 
activities. I [Hutchinson] find it difficult to accept the pretext that the 
State Department is involved with the KMT. Based on observation and 
reports from Kengtung, these Americans seem to be working for the 
Central Intelligence Agency confirming previous reports. 132 
The top-secret reports from Hutchinson to London suggested that Britain, already 
suspicious that Americans in the Shan States worked for the CIA, provided evidence to 
confirm that the activities were not organized by the State Department, but a secret 
intelligence organization. The CIA’s involvement in the Shan States and KMT 
occupations caused distrust between the Western allies during the Chinese nationalist war 
in Burma. 

Further evidence of the USA’s complicity in the occupation of the Shan States 
was addressed to Washington in Telegram No. 3898 on August 4, 1951. Britain indicated 
that “the USA has been responsible for supplying arms to Kuomintang (KMT) troops in 
Burma and South China and is continuing to do so and that American officers are serving 
with these troops.” 133 For the first time, Britain accused Washington of violating the 
sovereign territory of Burma and illegally deploying military officers inside another 
nation. This magnitude of accusation had not occurred between the United Kingdom and 
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the USA since American involvement in WWII. In addition, Britain accused Bangkok of 
providing locomotive transportation for American weapons into Burma: 


The route for these (American) supplies was from Bangkok to 
Chiangmai by Rail, thence by ferry to Muang Fang on to Siam/Burma 
border thence to Mongsat by pack mule. Some of these arms arrived in 
Bangkok by sea on S.S. ‘American Flawaii’, and some were flown in 
from Okinawa in unmarked C.A.T. planes. 134 

By providing a detailed analysis of American activities and Thai accomplices, the UK 
was hoping that its ally would retreat from assisting the KMT in Burma. 

Being exposed by the British did not hinder the USA and Thailand, however. The 
British Foreign Office reported the following to Rangoon after the Thais did not 
decelerate their assistance to the nationalists in Burma: 

The following is a summary report: 

1. Chinese Nationalist guerrillas have consolidated their hold on the 
frontier Shan States and the city of Kengtung. 

2. Aircrafts in Siam were regularly dropping supplies. 

3. Chinese volunteers from Siam, Malaya, and Burma joined them. 

4. The Ministers in Siam were said to be facilitating the passage of 
volunteers and supplying them with military equipment from Bangkok 
and the United States. 135 

This report from the British Foreign Office to the Burmese government in Rangoon 
strengthened the ties between the former colony and colonizer even further. This report 
also suggested that the UK took Rangoon’s side in the informal KMT invasion of the 
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Shan States against the USA and neighboring Thailand. Simultaneously, Burma’s 
historical enemy Thailand assisted the KMT in the Shan States. Recalling Thai 
annexation and activities during WWII in the Shan States, Bangkok assisting nationalist 
Chinese troops on the Burmese frontier was noticed by Rangoon. In addition, the Chinese 
populations within Southeast Asia, particularly in Malaya, Thailand, and Burma, joined 
the KMT in the Shan States. This involvement suggested growing allegiances among 
Chinese troops abroad against Communist China, resulting in a large-scale illegal border 
crossing by the citizens of Thailand and Malaya into Burma. Additionally, the Thai 
Ministers in Bangkok were facilitating passage for the Chinese volunteers and supplies 
through Thailand into the Shan States, which constituted support just short of sending 
actual military support to the Nationalist Chinese troops. The actions of Thailand and its 
politicians greatly concerned Burma, as Burma’s sovereignty was being violated not only 
by KMT and the USA, but also by its historical enemy: Thailand. 

The actions of Thailand and the USA did not go unchallenged by the Bunnese 
government in Rangoon. Noticing that Burma could not rely on the USA for guidance, 
Rangoon turned to the People’s Republic of China to assist in KMT issues in the Shan 
States. In August 1951, the Burmese ambassador in London suddenly returned home for 
a short trip. Notably, ambassador Hla Muang did not return to Burma via the Suez Canal 
and the Indian Ocean. Instead, Hla Muang travelled west by way of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Panama Canal with a stop at Hong Kong. Reports from the British embassy in 
Bangkok suggested that, while in Hong Kong, the Burmese ambassador was ordered to 
come to an arrangement with the Communist Chinese government. As British 
ambassador George Wallinger mentioned in his reports, “Hla Muang may find himself 
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faced with tricky negotiations with Peking over this business (KMT in the Shan States); 
and find it an uphill job, poor chap, to persuade any Muscovite to be reasonable!” 136 
Wallinger reported on Hla Muang’s visits to China at the behest of the Rangoon 
government, suggesting a changing tide for the struggling Union of Burma. 

As Burma decided to court Beijing instead of dealing with the USA, British 
political sympathy still remained resilient in favor of the survival of the Burmese union, 
and not a fractured nation. Wallinger mentioned that Rangoon’s negotiation with Beijing 
concerning the KMT issues within the Burmese border was a big mistake in a secret 
report to R.H. Scott at the Foreign Office in London. 137 However, Britain’s desires for the 
Union of Burma to survive as an intact nation, presenting a strong front against threats 
and separatist movements, which could mean courting assistance from Beijing, did not 
affect British-Burmese relationships as much as American-Burmese relations in the near 
future. 

Public response to American actions and KMT activity in the Shan States changed 
the general public Burmese opinion against democracy and against the western nations, 
namely the United States and the United Kingdom. As a free republican nation, the Union 
of Burma supported democracy. The general public believed that the USA was backing 
the Kuomintang’s whims on the frontier of their nation. This belief exacerbated the anti- 
American sentiment in the ethnic Burmese community. As communism spread due to 
Anti-American sentiment and all things Western in general, the USA also increased its 
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operations in the Shan States. The American military attache in Bangkok estimated that 
“there are four thousand Kuomintang in Kengtung in the whole area.” 138 This figure 
conflicted with the information given to the British ambassador at Washington, which 
placed the estimate at only three hundred KMT personnel. However, as KMT troops 
were able to blend into the Shan society, it was often difficult to differentiate between 
locals and invaders. 

As anti-American sentiment surged in the Bunnese community, the Shan people 
of the northern frontier embraced their invaders. Seeing the Burmese as the oppressors 
since 1947, Sao Sai Long did not resist incoming Chinese nationalist troops in Kengtung. 
With KMT troops, the economic activity in Kengtung picked up due to the money 
coming in and the creation of the opium trade. Sao Sai Long had no issues with this 
arrangement and saw it as a way for Kengtung and other Shan States to be independent 
from the ruling faction in Rangoon. 139 

In sum, with the infonnal occupation of Kengtung and the Shan frontiers in the 
early 1950s, British diplomacy changed from a passive, hands-off policy with the former 
colony to intervening aggressively in the dangerous developments in the Shan States by 
sending aids in the form of finance and military aids. Britain’s reaction contradicted the 
USA’s actions and the KMT invasion of the Shan frontier. In order to preserve its 
decolonization legacy in Burma, Britain was willing to go against the leading nation of 
the free world and adopt an aggressive role within Burma’s infonnal war with the 
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Nationalist Chinese. Despite the changes in policies toward Burma, Britain could not 
have accounted for what the local Shan people would do in order to gain their 
independence and stop the unconstitutional actions of the Rangoon government in the 


1950s. 



CHAPTER 5: THE BANGKOK CONFERENCE TO COUP D’ETAT, 1952-1963 


Shan separatism from the central Burmese government in Rangoon was a 
byproduct of the early 1950s. In the second half of the 1950s, KMT involvement 
dwindled as the forced evacuation of Nationalist Chinese troops was implemented by the 
United Nations and the Five Powers Council following the Bangkok Conference of 1956. 
Sao Sai Long’s mistrust of the Burmese government and the need for independence 
became more prevalent than it had been in the past. Berkely Gage became the British 
ambassador to Thailand in 1954. In the same year, Paul Gore-Booth became the British 
ambassador to Bunna. These transitions suggested that a new policy was to be 
implemented than what had so far transpired under the Churchill government. Noticing 
that Britain was fighting a losing battle in Burma, the new diplomatic attitudes emerged 
once the rise of Shan separatist movement increased. The new direction was to realign 
with American foreign policy. By withdrawing military assistance to Burma, resuming 
passive diplomatic policies towards Taipei and the KMT troops in the Shan States, and 
reflexively supporting American operations in the area, Britain sacrificed its 
decolonization legacy. Realizing that Burma could succumb to rebellious uprisings by 
ethnic minorities and that Burmese politics were shifting, the United Kingdom braced for 
the collapse of the Burmese union it had shepherded into existence. As a reflection of this 
realization, British foreign policy in the second half of the 1950s shifted toward support 
for American actions and policies in Southeast Asia. 
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Realizing that British power was diminishing in the region, Burma decided to take 
action. By protesting the actions of KMT soldiers and Washington in the Shan States at 
the United Nations, Prime Minister U Nu hoped to utilize the global organizations in 
order to impose sanctions or persuade the United States and the Republic of China in 
Taipei to withdraw from the Shan States. As the primary figure in Bunnese politics, U 
Nu began to transform the Union of Burma into a socialist state, pulling away from 
British and American democratic ideologies. By implementing the Pyidawtha Plan, U Nu 
introduced an eight-year economic development plan in 1952. The purpose of the plan 
was to develop an industrialized welfare state. One major problem with the Pyidawtha 
Plan was that it focused on central lowland Burma where ethnic Burmese populations 
lived. Additionally, the Pyidawtha Plan excluded minorities such as the Shan people in 
the northeast. Thus, U Nu’s plans for his new socialist nation failed to consider the 
minorities factor and repeated the error committed by the UK during the decolonization 
process in 1947. Both plans failed to include minorities’ needs. Furthennore, the British 
Foreign Office began to pull away from the Union of Burma, noticing the new socialist 
development in the nation, which contrasted with the British Commonwealth scheme. 140 

The ten-year period between 1952 and 1962 saw the KMT establishing footholds 
in the Shan States and the eventual expulsion of the Chinese nationalist troops from 
Burmese sovereign territories. KMT expulsion from the Shan States was a direct 
reflection of international pressure and U Nu’s fonnal complaint to the United Nations in 
March 1953. U Nu produced photos, documents, and testimonies against Taipei’s actions 
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inside the Union of Burma’s borders. Unable to deny the multiple violations of member 
sovereignty by the KMT, with the assistance of the USA, in Burma, the Security Council 
of the United Nations fonned a Four-Nation Military Commission in Bangkok, Thailand, 
on May 22, 1953. However, the Four-Nation Military Commission did not meet until the 
Bangkok Conference of 1956. The purpose of the Four-Nation Military Commission was 
to de-legitimize the actions of KMT troops in the Shan States. The commission, 
comprised of Burma, the United States, Taiwan, and Thailand, attempted to negotiate 
KMT withdrawal from Burma. Interestingly, the commission was comprised of four 
nations but neglected to formally mention the British presence during negotiation. The 
presence of the UK suggested a backing for the Burmese cause if one were to examine 
past British actions in the preservation of Burmese sovereignty. However, the formal 
presence of the UK in Burma was not recognized by the commission. In any case, by 
1953, the nation’s attitudes had changes from the preservation of the decolonization 
legacy to the tradition of supporting the American cause in Southeast Asia. 141 

Scholars studying post-colonial Bunna have mostly agreed that the Bangkok 
Conference of 1956 was dominated by American motives. Of the four representatives 
(and the UK), three supported the American interest in Southeast Asia. Jason Parker, in 
an article titled “Cold War II,” examines the Eisenhower Administration, the Bangkok 
Conference, and the Bandung Conference. Parker argues that the “Bangkok Conference 
is mostly whites representing American interests” rather than those of the Asian state that 
was the most profoundly affected by the decision at the conference. Therefore, the 
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Bangkok Conference was in essence a one-way agreement between the four represented 
nations and the UK, which offered a less effective result in comparison to that of 
Bandung Conference of the same year. The Bandung Conference, in contrast, consisted 
of representation from nations not involved in the Soviet-American Cold War in the late 
twentieth century; according to Parker, Burmese voices and grievances surrounding KMT 
occupation of the Shan States were afforded attention there. However, the results of the 
Bangkok Conference, where the actual decision regarding the KMT’s status was made, 
stood. These results were to evacuate the KMT troops from the Shan States via 
Thailand’s northern provinces and resettle them in Taiwan. 142 

In contrast to Parker, Ernst Haas argues that the Bangkok Conference’s purpose 
was less to solve the issue of the Bunnese-KMT conflict than to serve as an initiator for 
the creation of the Southeast Asian Treaty Organization (SEATO). Haas argues that the 
American-British interest during the Bangkok Conference was devoted to the creation of 
SEATO and the protection of democracy within the region, particularly with “Formosa, 
Korea, Japan, and Southeast Asian security as regional ‘front’ against expanding 
communism from the North.” 143 Haas believes that the UK had always reinforced its 
traditional allies regarding the sovereignty of Burma and American foreign policies 
toward Southeast Asia, a region which the British had previously hegemonized in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century. For Haas, with the impending creation of SEATO 
as a bulwark against the incursion of Communism, Britain believed that, by supporting 
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the American ally in Southeast Asia, the sovereignty of Burma and its decolonized legacy 
would be guaranteed by the larger Western democratic powerhouse. 144 

Both Haas and Parker’s theories on the effectiveness of the Bangkok Conference 
and the future of Burma are reasonable. However, neither criticism examines British 
agendas or the outcome the Bangkok Conference would have had on the Shan States or a 
weakened Union of Burma. Although the Bandung Conference represented the voices of 
non-aligned nations during the Cold War, it did not solve issues regarding American- 
supported KMT troops’ occupation of the Shan States. And if indeed the primary purpose 
of the Bangkok Conference of 1956 was to demilitarize KMT troops in the Shan States, 
the American intention was focused on the creation of SEATO, as Haas has mentioned. 
By prioritizing SEATO, Haas and other scholars of post-colonial southeast Asia have 
shifted attention from the successful primary purposes of the Bangkok Conference and 
presented a new narrative of SEATO and obscured the fact that Taipei agreed to 
demilitarize and evacuate KMT troops in the Shan States. 145 However, the result of 
demilitarization and forced evacuation of nationalist Chinese soldiers via Thailand not 
only created a vacuum of instability within the evermore nationalist Shan States, but also 
wasted a significant amount of American weapons and encouraged the lucrative opium 
trade. 

Additionally, by prioritizing SEATO, Haas also neglects the increasingly close 
ties that the Union of Burma had been forming with the People Republic of China (PRC) 
ever since at least as early as Ambassador Hla Muang’s visit to Beijing in 1951. In fact, 
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historian of Chinese diplomacy Liang Zhi argues that China and Bunna have had the 
closest ties in the region since the new Burmese Republic was the first nation to ever 
recognized the PRC as a sovereign nation. 146 Thus, it is reasonably understandable why 
Burma never intended on joining SEATO despite being present at the Bangkok 
Conference of 1956. 

On December 27, 1955, a year before the forced evacuation of KMT soldiers 
from the Shan States, a letter was sent from the British Embassy in Rangoon to London 
on the new geo-political emergence that could destabilize the frontier if the KMT was to 
be removed. The geo-political organization in question was the Shan State Council. The 
Shan State Council consisted of twenty-five Saophas and twenty-five members of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Chamber of Deputies consisted of members of the public who 
had distinguished themselves as leaders within the Shan community. Together, the fifty 
members created a balance to the new organization. One of the Saophas, Sao Hkun Hkio, 
stated that, if independence was gained, the “Shan States might not join the United States 
of America [against rising Communism].” 147 Sao Hkun Hkio believed the Shan States 
would struggle as their lack of administrative skill and financial resources would not 
allow them to stand alone. However, as the Council represented the voice of the people; 
secession from the Union of Burma appealed to a majority in the Council. Thus, the 
eventual forced evacuation of the KMT soldiers from the Shan States left behind 
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American-made weapons used by Shan separatist militias when 1958 passed without a 
referendum for secession from the Union of Burma. 

After the Bangkok Conference, the fonnation of the Shan State Council and the 
decision to forcibly evacuate KMT troops from the Shan States brought a new figure to 
prominence within the Burmese political arena. The Burmese military under General Ne 
Win took credit for the absent former bases of the KMT. In a letter to the British 
Ambassador to Thailand in Bangkok, K.R. Cakeshott, a British employee at the Rangoon 
embassy reported on the Bunnese plans for military operations against KMT soldiers in 
the Shan States. Cakeshott stated that the American Ambassador in Rangoon, Joseph C. 
Satterthwaite, had infonned British Ambassador Paul Gore-Booth that “General Ne Win 
told him [Satterthwaite] and his Military Attache a few days ago that there would quite 
likely be a campaign against the KMTs remnant after the complete surrendering of their 
weapons.” This turn-around to show force against the foreign military after the surrender 
and forced evacuation suggests that Ne Win had no intention of letting the KMT troops 
leave Bunnese sovereign tenitory peacefully after half a decade of Shan State 
occupation. 148 

In addition to the report on Ne Win’s intentions regarding the KMT remnants in 
the Shan States, Cakeshott also reported the findings of the British military attache, 
Colonel Berger. Berger visited two formerly occupied Shan States—Mong Hsat and 
Kengtung—on the Thai border. Cakeshott states that “He [Colonel Berger] is under the 
impression that the Union [of Burma] Government would accept the surrender of the 
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KMT with their arms and allow to them to leave.” The impression that Berger gave on 
the situation in Mong Hsat and Kengtung differs significantly from Ne Win’s upcoming 
operation to fight against remaining KMT soldiers in the Shan States. The KMT, the 
British, and the Americans in Burma and Thailand were under the impression that, after 
the Bangkok Conference, Nationalist Chinese soldiers would be peacefully removed from 
the Shan States. 149 

By October 1956, however, General Ne Win’s troops entered the southern Shan 
States, where the strongest presence of KMT soldiers remained. In the eastern-most state 
of Kengtung, where the separatist movement was resilient with the patronage of Sao Sai 
Long and irredentist Thai cultural influences due to the ease of access to northern Thai 
provinces, Ne Win’s presence ignited rebellious attitudes toward the Burmese 
government from the local population. The local population of Kengtung, who had 
integrated the remnant KMT soldiers within their ranks, utilized remaining American 
weapons against Ne Win and his troops, forcing Ne Win to withdraw back to Rangoon. 
The actions of Ne Win in the Shan States after the formal disarmament and evacuation of 
the soldiers caused tensions within frontier communities. For the first time since the 
Panglong Conference in 1947, the Shan people displayed their uncertainty about their 
future within the Union of Burma. 150 

The British Embassy in Bangkok also reported Shan refugees crossing the Thai 
border to seek asylum from further conflict between Ne Win’s troops and the Shan 
forces, who picked up the American weapons left behind by the KMT soldiers when they 
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evacuated from the frontier area to Thailand. Henry Chancery, the ambassador to 
Thailand, sent a letter to the South East Asia Department in the Foreign Office in London 
regarding the influx of Shan refugees escaping clashes between Burmese and Shan 
forces. 151 For the first time, Shan, who took the KMT into their homeland, were refugees 
themselves in neighboring Thailand. The tradition of seeking refuge in Thailand from Ne 
Win and his military regime would last up until the twenty-first century, when democracy 
returned after years of military occupation in Burma. 

Violence between the Shan and the Burmese armies resulted in a brief occupation 
of the Shan States, a violation of the autonomous status guaranteed by the 1947 
Constitution under Chapter VI: Parliament, Part I section II. This section states that “the 
right to raise and maintain military, naval, and air forces is vested exclusively in the 
Parliament with the exception of the Shan and Karen States due to autonomous status” 
and not with general Ne Win. 152 Ne Win’s military operations in the Shan States may 
have seemed more than necessary, but they did not receive the approval of the 
Parliament. Furthermore, the autonomous administration of the Shan State of Kengtung 
and Ne Win’s actions violated paragraph seven of the 1947 Constitution, which states 
that the Shan and Karen States shall enjoy autonomous status until 1958, when the 
referendum for independence would be voted for by people of the Shan and Karen 
States. 153 Ne Win’s actions threatened to undennined the promise made in the 1947 
Constitution via the Panglong Agreement between frontier groups and Aung San. 
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The Burmese government was aware of the political effect that the upcoming 
secession year would have on the nation. Faced with the unyieldingness of the Shan 
Saophas who favored independence, the Shan State Council faced the possibility of an 
independent nation. Therefore, the council joined forces with the Shan States Freedom 
League, a league of Shan cities with Saophas and chiefs as representatives of their 
independence from Burma. U Nu spoke concerning the possibility of independence in 
April 1957. U Nu, realizing that the impending independence of the Shan States was no 
longer avoidable, stated that an arrangement between the government of Burma and the 
Shan States Council would be made by September 1957, before the anniversary of 
independence from the UK. 154 

Unfortunately, for the Shan and Karen states, the Parliament in Rangoon called a 
national emergency in response to the rising of separatist regimes against tightening 
Burmese control over the frontier states. By May 1958, 800 Shan rebels had surrendered 
to the Burmese government at Taunggyi, bypassing the traditional method of 
surrendering military officers. This surrendering of the Shan rebels to the government 
suggests that the Shan State Council wanted to make peace with the Burmese government 
and follow through with the 1947 promise of a vote on independence. However, the 
military actions in the Shan States and the announcement of a national emergency caused 
concern surrounding the legitimacy of Ne Win’s regime in the frontier states. 155 

As 1958 wore on, the possibility of independence for the Shan States became 
even more unlikely. On October 29, 1958, Ne Win took the Prime Minister’s seat from U 
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Nu as an interim Prime Minister as he escaped the vote of no confidence. Scholars 
traditionally interpret Ne Win’s interim Prime Minister period as the “caretaker 
government,” a stage during which the Union of Burma’s government maintained 
stability and which was relatively peaceful. 156 However, the stability of central Burmese 
states does not imply solidity of the regime within the frontier states. With Ne Win in 
office, the likelihood of the secession of the Shan States from the Union of Burma was 
nullified. Ne Win’s military “success” in the frontier portrayed him as a popular figure in 
Central Burma. At the same time, with Ne Win as leader, the frontier regions became 
even further politically from Rangoon, pushing even more frontier Shan groups to rebel 
against the Central Burmese regime. Meanwhile, Ne Win cited the Shan opium 
“epidemic” in the frontier as a legitimate reason for the stationing of military forces on 
the frontier. Shan had begun to utilize opium as a source of financial income to support 
their secessionist movement against Rangoon. However, this drug trade was restricted to 
the area of the state of Kengtung and surrounding areas. Yawnghwe’s examination of the 
Golden Triangle shows that a lucrative drug trade emerged in the area as an outcome of 
the remnants of KMT in the Shan States. The Golden Triangle later would be an 
important component of the Shan separatist movement against Ne Win’s regime 
throughout the late twentieth century and into the twenty-first century. 157 
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As 1959 approached, the possibility of the Shan States’ gaining independence 
from the Union of Burma passed. Ne Win’s government in Rangoon argued that, since 
the opportunity for an independence referendum had passed, the possibility of secession 
was no longer valid. The end of 1958 marked the tenth anniversary of Burmese 
independence and the possibility for secession of the Shan and Karen States from the 
Union. This legislation was a unique constitutional right that cannot be found in any 
Constitution in a democratic nation besides those within the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union or of Yugoslavia, which the Burmese Constitution was heavily based upon. Ne 
Win, noticing that the 1947 Constitution was written by the former national hero’s party, 
Aung San, strengthened his grip on the nation by simply continuing national emergency 
and martial law within the two secessionist states. 158 

From the Shan perspective, Ne Win’s actions after the forced evacuation of most 
of the KMT soldiers from the area suggested that the Union with Burma was no longer 
possible. As stated by researcher Josef Silverstein in 1958, “There are no current ties with 
any one of the three (Burma, Thailand, and China) that makes the thought of a new union 
seem attractive.” 159 Based on research, Silverstein did not find any irredentist policies 
forced on Burma by Thailand. China, on the other hand, was out of the question as the 
feudal nature of the Shan States would have come into conflict with the new Communist 
regime, facing similar forced assimilation to that of the Shan people living across the 
border in Yunnan Province. As Ne Win demonstrated, remaining within the boundaries 
of the Union of Burma was no longer agreeable as ethnic tension between Bunnese and 
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Shan groups reemerged under the Ne Win government. Thus, The Shan States’ fight for 


secession and national identity against the Ne Win regime was inevitable. 160 

Great Britain took the role of a passive observer. Military attaches stopped 
between the two nations, and financial assistance dwindled. However, Britain continued 
to observe the Shan States though its consulate in Chiang Mai. By 1960, remnants of 
KMT soldiers in the Shan States were limited to the easternmost state of Kengtung. The 
remnants of KMT soldiers left on the frontier merged with the secession movement in the 
Shan States. Situations in Kengtung received a notable mention in the minutes of the 
British Policy Group Meeting on December 14. The Policy Group specified that “Aung 
Gyi had confirmed that the Chinese People’s Government (CPG) had been allowed to 
penetrate up to 15 miles into Burmese territory. The KMT and the Shan had suffered very 
heavily.” 161 The Burmese central government allowed for Communist China to enter its 
nation when most of America and the UK did not recognize the legitimacy of Beijing 
over Taipei until 1974. Additionally, the UK observers called little attention to the 
difference between the KMT’s remnant and Shan separatists, a similar pattern observed 
in the central Burmese government. Thus, by 1960, the Shan Separatists and KMT 
remnants in Burma were identical from the perspective of Rangoon or London. 

With Ne Win in power until April 1960, U Nu became Prime Minister again after 
public opinion of the military regime became negative when the interim Prime Minister 
position was terminated. The return of U Nu meant further negotiation with the Shan 
separatist movement. U Nu’s policies toward the Shan States and separatist movement 
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were considered weak from Ne Win’s perspective, who returned as chief of the Burmese 
military. Thus, it is not surprising when less than two years after the return of U Nu, Ne 
Win attempted a coup d’etat with the full support of the military faction on March 2, 
1962. 162 

After the coup d’etat, Ne Win effectively became the Chairman of the Union 
Revolutionary Council and took the role of Prime Minister under the new Socialist 
Burmese State. The fonner Prime Minister, along with his cabinet, was arrested for 
treason against the state. Martin Smith, a scholar of contemporary Burmese history, has 
described the 1962 coup d’etat as a bloodless coup, as the majority of the Bunnese 
parliament were imprisoned. However, to the Shan, the take-over was a bloody coup. 
When Sao Shwe Thaik, the Shan President of Burma was arrested, his son Sao Mye 
Thaik was shot dead in public. Additionally, the Shan State Council was assassinated 
along with the majority of the Shan Saophas and their families. To the Shan, the 1962 
coup d’etat was the last straw before nationalist militarism emerged in the frontier state. 
For the Saophas that managed to cross the border to Thailand or fly to the UK, the 
beginning of the Ne Win regime signified the end of the Union of Burma and the 
beginning of a struggle against an oppressive regime and for independence. 163 

Anthony Eden’s government, succeeding Churchill’s after his retirement in 1955, 
at this point had diverted its attention from Burma to fighting communist insurgencies in 
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Malaya until Malaya gained independence on September 16, 1963. 164 The question of the 
preservation of the decolonized legacy in Burma was no longer applicable as the new 
military government separated from the established Commonwealth of Nations. The 
attention on Burma continued as the new regime came into power. However, the question 
of Shan independency no longer interested London as the 1958 referendum year had 
passed without secession of the biggest state within the Union and the strong grip of Ne 
Win’s military dictatorship taking hold. Therefore, the Burmese alliance with Beijing and 
military aggression in the frontier states no longer attracted much of London’s attention. 

The ten-year period between 1953 and 1963 served as a catalyst for the eventual 
end of the Union of Burma, from U Nu, who attempted to peacefully retain the Shan 
States under the Union of Burma, to Ne Win, who forcefully attempted to integrate the 
frontier. The 1950s and early 1960s were characterized by the rooting in and subsequent 
expulsion of the KMT from the Shan States via the Bangkok Conference, Ne Win’s 
attacks on the remnants of the surrendered foreign forces, the execution of the Saophas, 
and the end of hereditary rule in the Shan States. 

Scholars in post-colonial Burma have agreed that American actions in Burma 
heightened tensions between the Bunnese and Shan frontier groups. The Bangkok 
Conference and Ne Win’s coup d’etat against the ruling government was a direct result of 
KMT and American interventions in the unstable Southeast Asian nation. Jason Parker’s 
examination of the Eisenhower administration and policies in the Bangkok and Bandung 
conferences showed an imbalanced relationship between Asian and African nations and 
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the United States. 165 Frank Trager examines the failure of U Nu and the rise of militarism 
under Ne Win as the catalyst for the unstable nature of the Union of Burma. 166 And Josef 
Silverstein’s observation of the 1947 Constitution and the effect on the Shan States’ 
independence movements places the emergence of nationalism in the frontier states at the 
forefront in setting the context for the 1962 coup. 167 Scholars studying Burmese post¬ 
colonial policies, while recognizing the existence of British intervention in Burma, did 
not fully grasp the importance of the British influence in the nation and the relation the 
former colonial master had with the fonnerly colonized nation. 

The need for the preservation of the British decolonization legacy in Burma was 
strongly felt by British diplomats and officials until it was no longer salvageable. 

Officials and diplomats did not want to see Britain’s credibility as a nation-builder 
undennined further than it already had been with the violence that accompanied Partition 
in India/Pakistan. Noticing that Britain was fighting a losing battle in Burma, a new 
diplomatic strategy emerged once the rise of the Shan separatist movement increased. 

The new policy, or lack thereof, suggested British re-alignment with American foreign 
policy. By pulling military assistance from Burma, resuming passive diplomatic policies 
toward Taipei and KMT troops in the Shan States, and supporting American operations in 
the area, Britain sacrificed its decolonization legacy. Realizing that Burma could 
succumb to rebellious uprisings by ethnic minorities and that Bunnese politics were 
shifting, the United Kingdom braced for the collapse of the nation it had hastily helped 
paste together a little over a decade earlier. 

165 Parker, “Cold War II,” 847-892. 

166 Trager, “The Failure of U Nu and the Return of the Armed Forces in Burma,” 309-328. 
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CONCLUSION 


The end of World War II and the Panglong Conference between minority leaders 
and Aung San resulted in an agreement that lasted ten years until the proposed 
independence referendum for the Shan and Karen States on the frontier. As this thesis has 
discussed, British diplomatic politics and attitudes shifted significantly from the year of 
independence to Ne Win’s dictatorship in 1963. British fever for decolonization and 
Burma’s existence as a province of India after the end of WWII drove the Attlee 
government to act fast. Promising a quick transition to independence for Burma in 1947, 
the Attlee government negotiated only with Aung San and the representatives of the Anti- 
Fascist Freedom League government, an ethnic Burmese-based political party, for the 
independence of Burma from the UK. As a result, the Attlee government never directly 
consulted the minorities on the frontiers regarding decolonization or the Shan groups’ 
existence under a majority Burmese government. By not directly communicating with the 
Shan minorities on the fate of the frontier people after decolonization, the British 
government failed to salvage a post-colonial legacy of successful nation-building. Its 
attempts to maintain a posture of successful nation-building contributed, nonetheless, to 
the Union of Burma’s submission to military dictatorship in the 1960s. 

There is only one argument that can logically explain the rapid British 
decolonization of Burma without communicating with the Shan and other minorities, who 
held influential geo-political positions in the colony at the time. Aung San’s negotiations 
at the Panglong Conference of February 1947 resulted in an agreement between the 
Burmese leader and representatives from the minority states. A month earlier, the 
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agreement between Aung San and Attlee stated that no frontier state of Burma would 
become an independent entity on its own, aside from the new proposed union under Aung 
San leadership. Therefore, it seems clear that the Panglong Agreement between Aung San 
and minority leaders from the frontier states may, in any case, have been invalidated, as 
Burma never intended to grant the Shan or Karen states independence after the ten-year 
period in which the Constitution of 1947 promised the two minority states independence 
referendums. However, without being aware of the negotiation between Attlee and Aung 
San, the minority leaders of the Shan at the Panglong Conference agreed to the proposed 
arrangement and waited for the possibility of becoming an independent sovereign nation 
in 1958, ten years after Burma gained independence from the UK. 

Had the KMT not invaded the Shan States in the 1950s and had the Burmese 
military recognized the autonomy of the Shan States, the preservation of the British 
decolonization legacy might have been possible. The transitional years of post¬ 
independence Burma saw the return of nationalist Chinese troops in the Shan Sates, who 
had been there during World War II. U Nu and the Burmese government, and later the 
United Nations, condemned the violation of Burmese sovereignty by the KMT soldiers 
occupying the Shan States. British status as a nation-builder was at risk with the arrival of 
the KMT into the Shan States. Seeing the path to their decolonization legacy under threat, 
the UK implemented a strict diplomatic policy and monitoring of KMT actions in Burma. 
Furthermore, the Union of Burma struggled with opponents who were supposed to be on 
the side of the allies against the expanding communist power. With the US and reinstated 
Thai fascist government under Luang Plaek Phibunsongkram supporting the KMT 
informal invasion of the Shan States, the British made changes in its diplomatic policies 
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concerning its military and financial assistance to the Union of Burma during the 
transitional years after decolonization. 

As the occupation of the Shan States was considered informal, with no declaration 
of war between the nationalist Chinese leaders in Taipei and the newly decolonized 
government of Burma, KMT existence in Burmese territory was a direct violation of 
sovereignty. With the assistance of the Americans and the Thais, the KMT successfully 
secured funding and weapons for their illegal occupation of the Shan States. For the first 
time, British foreign policies and diplomatic work differed significantly from that of its 
traditional allies. Additionally, concerns surrounding straining civil conflicts in Burma as 
a result of the existence of the KMT led the British government to condemn its allies’ 
support of the KMT in the Shan States. As Britain’s reactions contradicted American 
actions in the Shan States, the British government began to struggle for the preservation 
of its decolonization legacy. Despite the changes in policies toward Burma, the UK could 
not have accounted for what the local Shan people in the frontier would do in order to 
gain their independence once the violation of their self-detennination rights of 1958 
arrived as promised by the 1947 Constitution and the Panglong Agreement. 

By 1952, American support of the illegal occupation of another national sovereign 
territory by KMT troops could no longer be overlooked by the United Nations and 
Security Council. Therefore, the four-nations committee met at the 1956 Bangkok 
Conference. The members of the committee and the UK all agreed that removing KMT 
troops from Burma was essential. However, remnants of the nationalist Chinese soldiers 
remained, as well as their weapons. As 1958 approached, General Ne Win attacked the 
remaining KMT soldiers in the Shan States. At this point, the Shan States were subject to 
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martial law. This stratagem by Ne Win at keeping the Shan States under direct military 
control resulted in missing the referendum opportunity provided by the 1947 Constitution 
for the possibility of independence to the Shan States. More interesting was the absence 
of British voices regarding the unfulfilled democratic role of the constitution. The British 
attempt at saving their decolonization legacy in Burma folded as the nation fell under 
military dictatorship under Ne Win’s control. 

Although scholars who have studied post-colonial Bunna have argued that KMT 
soldiers in the Shan States destabilized the nation, the creation of the new republic 
without consulting minority groups and the decolonization situation itself must be 
examined as the long-tenn causes for the failure of the new government. Alfred McCoy, 
in The Politics of Heroin, analyzes CIA complicity in the creation of the opium trade in 
the Golden Triangle. 168 Kenneth Ray Young examines nationalist Chinese troops in 
Burma and the obstacles that the Bunnese government faced when creating foreign 
relations with nations fighting in the Cold War. 169 Yet scholars have missed British 
decolonization attitudes toward Burma, the 300-plus minorities in the colony under the 
Attlee government, and the attempt at salvation of the British decolonization legacy as 
leading causes for Burma to have succumbed to the Ne Win military dictatorship in 1963. 
As Britain made arrangements for Indian independence in the wake of World War II, its 
leaders hastily sought to turn over power to the leading political party in Ministerial 
Burma while quietly hoping to prevent the emergence of small states in the Frontier 


168 Alfred McCoy, The Politics of Heroin: CIA Complicity in the Global Drug Trade (Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Lawrence Hill Books, 1991), 171. 

169 Kenneth Ray Young, “Nationalist Chinese Troops in Burma: obstacle in Burma’s Foreign Relations, 
1949-1961” PhD diss., New York University, New York, 1970, University Microfilms, 34701751. 
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Areas that might be vulnerable to external control from larger, and potentially 
Communist, states. It then sought to save face for its decolonization strategy by aiding the 
Burmese military at preserving the Union of Burma’s territorial integrity. Commitment to 
this course of policy placed British diplomats in the uncomfortable position of criticizing 
US anti-Communist strategy in the area when KMT troops, receiving covert support from 
the US via Thailand, moved into the Shan States in the early 1950s. Although Britain, in 
effect, got what it wanted out of the Bangkok Conference in 1956—an agreement that the 
KMT would leave Burmese territory—its position at that conference as an unofficial 
delegation reflected the reality that its interests could not be seen to openly contradict 
those of the United States. In this sense, even if British Foreign Office personnel had 
wanted to adjust their advice to London regarding the Shan States to accord with renewed 
enthusiasm for autonomy there, their government had already effectively signed away 
their capacity to counsel peaceful resolution of Shan separatist claims. Thus, they 
observed but in no way intervened as Ne Win drew popular acclaim among the ethnic 
Burmese majority in central Burma for his tough stand against separatism in the frontier 
areas. 

Britain’s policies toward Burma regarding the preservation of its legacy were 
abandoned as Burma strengthened its grip on frontier groups. As Myanmar’s government 
transformed from a military dictatorship to a democracy in 2015, debate still surrounds 
whether the new democratic government of Myanmar will uphold the legality of the 1947 
Constitution. The possibility of independence of the Shan States, as guaranteed also by 
the Panglong Agreement between Aung San and the Shan minority leaders, is in question 
as the new administration may implement the same policies as the military government 
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and forcefully keep the Shan States under the hold of the Republic of the Union of 
Myanmar. Aung San Suu Kyi and her administration have failed to make headway in 
resolving differences between the government, the military, Shan ethnic separatists, and 
other rebel groups. 170 Therefore, the promises of the first Panglong Agreement remain for 
Shan separatists fighting against the strong Burmese hold. 


170 The Associated Press, “Myanmar Opens Peace Conference with Ethnic Rebels,” The Associated Press, 
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Government in Myanmar,” 1ST AS - Yusof Ishak Institute Vol. 40, No. 1 (2018); 1-26; Zoltan Barany, 
“Bunna: Suu Kyi’s Missteps,” Journal of Democracy Vol. 29, No. 1 (2018); 5-19. 
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